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PART 11. 

THE 15A.LLAD OF CHEVY CHACE 

God prosper long our noble Lmg, 

Our lives and safeties all, 

A woeful hunting once there did 
In Chevy Chace befall, 

To diive the deer with hound and hoin, 
Earl Pcicy took his way , 

The child may rue that is unboui 
The hunting of that day 

The stout Earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 

His pleasure m the Scottish woods 
Thiee summei’s days to take. 

The chiefest harts in Chevy Chace 
To kill and bear away 
These tidings to Earl Douglas came, 

In Scotland where he lay , 

sent Earl Percy present woid, 

He would prevent his sport 
The English Eail not feaiing that, 

Did to the woods resoit 
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With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 

All chosen men of might, 

Who knew full well in time of need 
To aim then shafts aught 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly lan 
To chase the fallow deei 
On Monday they began to hunt, 

Ere daylight did appear, 

And long befoie high noon they had 
An hundred fat bucks slam , 

Then, having dined, the dnvcis went 
To rouse the deer again 

The hounds ran swiftly thiough the w^oods, 
The nimble deer to take, 

That "With their cries the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make 

Lord Percy to the quairy went 
To view the slaughtered deer , 

Quoth he ^^Earl Douglas promised 
This day to meet me hero 

‘‘But if I thought he w^ould not come, 

No longer would I stay 
With that a brave young gentleman 
Thus to the Earl did say 

“Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas coi;ge’ 

His men m armoui bright, 

E'ull twenty hundred Scottish spears 
All marching in our sight, 
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‘‘All men of pleasant Tivy dale, 

Fast by the river Tweed 
“ O, cease your sports,” Earl Percy said, 
“And take your bows with speed 

“And now with me, my countrymen, 

Your courage forth advance , 

For there was never champion yet, 

In Scotland or m France, 

“That ever did on horseback come, 

But if my hap it were, 

I durst encounter man for man, 

With him to break a spear ” 

Earl Douglas on his milk-white steed, 

Most like a baron bold, 

Rode foremost of his compan} 

Whose aimour shone like gold 

“Show me,” said he, “whose men you be, 
That hunt so boldly here, 

I'hat, without my consent, do chase 
And kill my fallow deer^” 

The first man that did answer make, 

Was noble Percy he 
Who said “ We list not to declare, 

Nor show whose men we be, 

*“^et we will spend our dearest blood, 

Thy chiefest harts to slay ” 
llien Douglas swore a solemn oath, 

And thus in rage did say, 


1—2 
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‘‘^Ere thus I will out-braved be, 

One of us two shall die 
I know thee well, and earl thou ait , 
Lord Percy, so am I 

“But trust me, Percy, pity ’t weie, 

And great offence to kill 
Any of these our guiltless men, 

For they have done no ill 

“Let thou and I the battle tiy, 

And set our men aside ” 

“Accursed be he,” Earl Percy said, 

“ By whom this is denied ” 

Then stept a gallant squire forth, 
Witherington was his name. 

Who said “I would not ha\e it told^ 
To Henry our king for shame, 

“That e^ei my captain fought on foot 
And I stood looking on 
You be two Earls,” said Witheiington, 
“And I a squire alone, 

“I’ll do the best that do 1 may, 

While I have power to stand 
While I have power to wield my swoid, 
I’ll fight with heart and hand ” 

Our English archers bent their bows," 
Their heaits were good and luii , 

At the first flight of arrows sent, 

Full foui score Scots they slew 
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They closed full fast on eveiy side, 

No slackness was there found, 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground 

At last these tivo stout Earls did meet, 
Like captains of great might 
Until the blood, like drops of ram, 
Bedewed their armour bright 

“Yield thee, Lord Percy,” Douglas said, 
“In faith I will thee bring, 

Where thou shalt high advanced be 
By James oui Scottish King, 

“Thy ransom I will freely give, 

And this report of thee, 

Thou art the most courageous knight 
That ever I did see” 

“No, Douglas,” quoth Earl Percy then, 
Thy pi offer I do scorn , 

I "Will not yield to any Scot 
That cvei yet was born ” 

With that theie came an arrow keen 
Out of an English bow, 

Which struck Eail Douglas to the heart, 
A deep and deadly blow, 

WK) nevei spake more words than these, 
“Light on, my meiry men all, 

Foi why^ my life is at an end, 

Loid Percy secs my fall ” 
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Then leaving life, Earl Pcicy took 
The dead man by the hand, 

And said, “Earl Douglas, for thy life 
Would I had lost my land ” 

A knight amongst the Scots there was, 
Which saw Earl Douglas die, 

Who straight in wrath did vow revenge 
Upon the Lord Percy 

Sir Hugh Montgomery was he calk cl, 
Who, with a spear most bright, 

Well mounted on a gallant steed, 

Ran fiercely through the fight, 

And passed the English archers all. 
Without all dread or fear, 

And through Eail Percy’s body then 
He thrust his hateful spear 

So thus did both these nobles die, 
Whose courage none could stain 
An English archer then perceiv’d 
The noble Earl was slam, 

He had a bow bent in his hand, 

Made of a trusty tree , 

An airow of a cloth yaid long 
Up to the head diew he 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So light the shaft he set, 

The grey goo'se wnng that w^as theieon 
In his heart’s blood w^as wet 
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This light did last from break of day 
Till setting of the sun, 

For when they laiig the evening bell 
The battle scaice was done 

Of fifteen hundred English men, 

Went home but fifty- thiee ^ 

The rest were slam in Chevy Chace, 

Undei the green-wood tiee 

Ne\t day did many widows come, 

Their husbands to bewail ^ 

They washed then wounds in biimsh tears, 
But all would not prevail 

The news w^as brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland’s king did reign, 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an ariow slain 

“0 heavy news,” King James did say, 
“Scotland may witness be, 

I have not any captain more 
Of such account as he ” 

Like tidings to King Heniy came, 

Within as short a space, 

That Percy of Northumbeiland 
Was slain in Chevy Chace 

‘'‘];Jow Cod be with him,” said our King, 
“Sith it will no better be, 

I trust I have, within ray lealm, 
hive hundred as good as he, 
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‘'Yet shall not Scots nor Scotland say, 

But I will vengeance take 
ril be levenged on them all, 

Foi biave Earl Percy’s sake ” 

This vow full well the King peifoiined 
After, at Hambledown, 

In one day, fifty knights weie slain 
With bids of gieat renown, 

And of the lest of small account 
Did many thousands die 
Thus endeth the hunting of Che\y Chaee, 
Made by the Eail Peic} 

God save our King, and bless this land 
With plenty, joy, and peace 
And giant henceforth that foul debate 
’TvMxt noblemen may cease 


MICHAEL DRAYTON, 1563-1631 

A SUMMERS EVENING 

Clear had the day been fioni the dawn, 
All chequered was the sk). 

The clouds, like scaip of cob-web lawn, 
Veiled heaven’s most glorious eje 

The wand had no more strength than tfiis, 
That leisurely it blew, 

To make one leaf the next to kiss 
That closely by it grew^ 
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The nils that on the pebbles played 
Might now be heaid at will. 

This world the only music made, 
Everything was still 

The fiow^eis, like brave embroidered girls, 
Looked as they most desired 
lo see whose head with orient peails 
Most curiously was tired 

And to itself the subtile air 
Such so\eieignty assumes, 

That it leceives too laige a shaie 
Fiom Nature^ iich perfumes 


TO THE VIRGINIAN VOYAGE 

You biave heroic minds, 

Woithy yoiii Country’s name, 
That honoui still pursue 
Go and subdue 
Whilst loiteimg hinds 
Luik heie at home with shame 

Entons, you stay too long, 
Quickly aboard bestow you, 

And with a meiiy gale 
Swell your stretched sail, 

With vows as stiong 
As the winds that blow you 
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Your com sc secmely steti, 

West and by South forth keep, 
Rocks, lee shores noi shoals, 
When Aeolus scowls 
You need not feai, 

So absolute the deep 

And cheerfully at sea 
Success you still entice 
To get the peail and gold, 
\nd oiiis to hold, 

Virginia, 

Earth’s onl} Paiadise 

Where Nature hath in store 
howl, venison and fish, 

And the fiuitfullest soil, 
Without youi toil 
Three harvests more, 

All greater than youi wish 

And the ambitious vine 
Crowns with his pm pie mass 
The cedar reaching high 
To kiss the sky, 

The cypress, pine, 

And useful sassatias 

To whom the Clolden Age 
Still Nature’s law^ doth give 
Nor other cares attend 
But them to defend 
Fiom winter’s lage, 

That long there doth noi live 
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When cis the luscious smell 
Of that delicious land 
Above the seas that flows 
The deal wind throws 
Your hearts to swell 
Approaching the dear stiand 

In kenning of the shore 
(Thanks to God first given) 

O you, the happiest men. 

Be fiolic then , 

Let cannons roar 
h righting the wide heaven 

And in regions far 
Such heroes bung ye forth 

As those fi om whom we came , 
And plant our name 
Undei that Star 
Not known unto our Noith 

And as theie plenty glows 
Of lain el everywhere, 

Apollo’s sacred tree, 

You it may see 
A poet’s blows 

To ciowm that may sing there 

Thy Voyages attend, 

Industiious Hakluyt, 

Whose reading shall inflame 
Men to seek fame 
And much commend 
To after-timcs thy wit 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1564—1616 

CASSIUS TO BRUTUS 

Cass I was born free as Caesai ^ so were you 
We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 

The troubled Tiber chafing with hei shores, 

Cfesai said to me ‘Barest thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point Upon the word, 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in 

And bade him follow, so indeed he did 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy, 

But ere w^e could arrive the point proposed, 

Caesar cued ‘ Help me, Cassius, oi I sink ’ ’ 

I, as ^Eneas, oui great ancestor, 

Did fiom the flames of Tioy upon his shouklei 
The old Anchises beai, so from the waves of 'i'lbei 
Did I the tired Caesar And this man 
Is now^ become a god, and Cassius is 
A wi etched creature and must bend his body, 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him 
He had a fever when he w^as m Spam, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake ’tis tiue, this god did shake 
His coward lips did from their coloiu fly, 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world 
Did lose his lustre I did heai him gioan 
Ay, and tliat tongue of his that bade the Romans 
Maik him and write his speeches in then books, 
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Alas, It cried ^Give me some drink, Titinius,’ 

As a sick girl Ye gods, it doth amaze me 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world 
And bear the palm alone 
Why, nmn, he doth bestride the nanow woild 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk undei his huge legs and peep about 
^o find ourselves dishonourable graves 
Men at some time are masters of their fates 
Ihe fault, dear Brutus, is not m our stars, 

But m ourselves, that we are underlings 
Brutus and Caesar what should be in that ‘Caesai^^ 
Why should that name be sounded moie than yours ^ 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name, 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well, 
Weigh them, it is as heavy, conjure with ’em, 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cciesai 
Now^, in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 

That he is giown so great ^ Age, thou art shamed ’ 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ’ 
When went there by an age, since the gieat flood, 
But It was famed with more than with one man^ 
W'^hen could they say till now, that talk’d of Rome, 
lhat her wide walls encompass’d but one man^ 

Now is It A:pme indeed and room enough. 

When there is m it but one only man 
0, you and I have heard oui fathers say, 

There was Brutus once that would have brook’d 
The eternal devil to keep his state m Rome 
As easil) as a king 
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THE BURDEN OF TFIE KING 
HENRY V TO HIMSELF 


Upon the Ling’ let us our lives, out souls, 

Our debts, our careful wives, 

Our childien and our sms lay on the king ' 

We must bear all O haid condition, 

Twin~boin with greatness, subject to the breath 
Of every fool, whose sense no moie can feel 
But his own wringing ’ What infinite heart’s-ease 
Must kings neglect, that private men enjoy ? 

And what have kings, that privates have not tor), 
Save ceremony, save general ceiemony^ 

And what art thou, thou idol ceiemony^ 

What kind of god art thou, that suffei’st more 
Of mortal guefs than do thy worshippers^ 

What are thy rents > what arc thy comings m? 

0 ceremony, show’- me but thy woith ' 

What IS thy soul of adoiation^ 

Art thou aught else but place, dcgiee and form, 
Creating awe and fear m othei men> 

Wherein thou art less happ> being fear'd 
Than they m feaiing 

What dnnk'st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 
But poison'd flattery? O, be sick, gieat garntness, 
And bid thy ceiemony give thee cure » 

Ihmk'st thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown fiom adulation^ 
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Will It give place to flexure and low bending^ 

Canst thou, when thou command’bt the beggars knee, 
Command the health of it^ No, thou proud dream, 
That play’st so subtly with a king’s repose, 

I am a king that find thee, and I know 
’Tis not the balm, the sceptre and the ball, 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

Ihe intertissued robe of gold and pearl, 

«The farced title running ’fore the king, 

I'hc throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shoie of this world, 

No, not all these, thnce-goigeous ceiemony, 

Not all these, laid m bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 

Who with a body fill’d and vacant mind 

Gets him to rest, cramm’d with distiessful bread, 

Nevei sees horrid night, the child of hell, 

But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 
Sweats in the eye of Pha^bus and all night 
Sleeps m Elysium , next day after dawm, 

Doth use and help Hyperion to his horse, 

And follow^s so the evei -running year. 

With profitable labour, to his grave 
And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep, 

Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king 
The slave, a member of the country’s peace, 

Enjoys it, but in gross biain little wots 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 

Whose boil the peasant best advantages 
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IMAGINATION IN ADVERSITY 

Gaunt All places that the eye of heaven \isits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy ha\ens 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus^ 

There is no virtue like necessity 
Think not the king did banish thee, 

But thou the king Woe doth the heaviei sit, 

Wheie It perceives it is but faintly borne 
Go, say I sent thee forth to purchase honoin 
And not the king exiled thee, or suppose 
Devouring pestilence hangs m our air 
And thou art flying to a fresher clime 
Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 
lo he that way thou go'st, not whence thou st 
Suppose the singing birds musicians, 

The grass whereon thou tread’st the piescnce sttewd 
Ihe flowers fair ladies, and thy steps no inou 
Than a delightful measuie or a dance, 

For gnailmg soiiow hath less powci to bite 
The man that mocks at it and sets it light 
Bohnghoke O, who can hold a flie m his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus^ 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast ^ 

Or wallow naked in December snow 
By thinking on fantastic summers heat^ 

0, no ' the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse 
hell sorrow’s tooth doth ne\cr i ankle moie 
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Than when he bites, but lanceth not the soie 

Gaunt Come, come, my son, 1^11 bring thee on thy way 
Had I thy youth and cause, I would not stay 
Bohngbroke Then, England’s ground, faiewell, sw^eet 
soil, adieu, 

My mother, and my nuise, that beais me yet * 

Where’ei I wandei, boast of this I can, 

Though banish d, yet a trueborn Englishman 


THE KING RESIGNS 

K RicIuDd Now maiL me, how I will undo myself 
I give this heavy w^eight from off my head 
And this unwueldy sceptie from my hand, 

The pride of kingly swa> from out my heart , 

With mine own tears I wash away my balm, 

With mine own hands I give aw^ay my crown. 

With mine own tongue deny my sacied state, 

With mine own breath lelease all duty’s rites 
All pomp and majesty I do loisweai , 

My nianois, icnts, leveiiues I foiego, 

My acts, deeiees, and statutes I deny 
God paidon all oaths that aie broke to me* 

God keep all \ows unbroke that sweai to thee’ 

Alake me, that nothing have, with nothing giieved. 

And thou with all pleased, that hast all achieved’ 

I^ong mays! thou live in Riehaid’s seat to sit, 

And soon .lie Richaid in an earthy pit’ 

God save Kmg Many, unking’d Richard says, 

And send him many yeais of sunshine days ’ 


W' II 
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F\LLr\ GREArXEsb 


Wo An vS(y farcn^ell to the jiltlc i^ooc^ )oii bcai me 
Faim\cli’ a long faicwcll, to all inv gmatness ^ 

Thi^ the state of inan to-cla) he pnt^ ioith 
Uhe tciuki lca\Ls of hojKS , lo-monow blossoms, 

And bcais his blushing honoiiis tmik iij'on him, 

The thud day comes a host, a killinu lio^t, 

A.nd, ^\hen he thinks, good casv man full suiely 
FIis gieatness is aiipcning, nips his u)ot, 

And then he falls, as I do I iuve \cntLhcd, 

Like little ^\anton Iws that sai n on bladdcis, 

I his many summeis in a sea of glon, 
but fai bc>ond ni) depth mv lngh-hlo^\^ pride 
At length bioke uiuLr me and now h.is left mc,‘ 
Weaiy and old with seivue, to the mer(\ 
or a Hide stieam, that must foi e\ci hide me 
Yam pom]) and gloi> of this world, I haU ye 
I feel my heait new opend 0 how wulihed 
Is that pool mail that hangs on pnn< es lav^ouis ‘ 
ihcie IS, betwixt that smile we would ispne to, 

1 hat sweet asjjcct of jiiinds, ind then nim, 

MoiC pangs and Lais than wns oi women have 
\nd when he tails he falls like Liuilei, 

N'ever to hope again 
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WOLSEY TO CROMWELL 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries, but thou hast forced me, 

Out of thy honest tiuth, to play the woman 

Let’s dry oui eyes and thus far hear me, Cromwell, 

And, ^\hen I am foi gotten, as 1 shall be, 

x\nd sleep m dull cold marble, wheie no mention 

Ot me moie must be heard of, say, I taught thee, 

Say, WoLey, that once trod the ’ways of gloiy, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 

Imund thee a \^ay, out of his wreck, to rise in, 

A suie and safe one, though thy master miss’d it 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin’d me 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition 
By that sm fell the angels, how can man, then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by it^ 

Love thyself last cheiish those hearts that hate thee, 
Corruption wins not moie than honesty 
Still m thy right hand cany gentle peace, 

J'o silence envious tongues Be just, and fear not 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy Cod’s, and truth’s, then if thou falFst, C Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed maityr* Serve the king, 

And, — puthee lead me in 

There, take an invcntoiy of all I have, 

To the last penny, ’tis the king’s my lobe, 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine ow n O Cromwell, Cromwell ’ 
Had I but served my God with half the ^eal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies 


2 —3 
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CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, I564--I593 

lAMBURLAINE INVITES 1HER1DAM\S TO COME 
OVER TO HIM 

Forsake thy king, and do but join with nit, 

And we will tiiumph ovei all the woild, 

I hold the Fates bound fast in iron chains, 

And with my hand turn Fortune's wheel about 
And sooner shall the sun fall fiom his spheie 
Than Tam bui lame be slam oi overcome 
Draw foith thy swoid, thou mighty man-al-aims. 

Intending but to ra/e my charmed skin, 

And Jove himself will stietch his hand fi<si»djc.avtn 
To ward the blow and shield me safe fiOih' 

See how he lams down heaps of gold in 
As if he meant to give my soldieis pa> ^ 

And as a sure and grounded aigument, 

That I shall be the monarch ol the East, 

He sends his Soldan’s daughtei iich and biave, 

To be my Queen and portly Empeiess 
If thou wilt stay with me, lenowned man, 

And lead thy thousand horse with my conduct, 

Besides thy share of this Egyptian pii/e, 

Those thousand hoise shall sweat with martial spoil 
Of conquered kingdoms and of cities sacked, 

Both we will w^alk upon the lofty cliifs, 

And Christian merchants that with Russian stems 
Plough up huge furrows m the Caspian Sea 
Shall vail to us, as lords of all the lake 
Both w’-e will reign as consuls of the earth, 

^nd mighty kings shall be oui Senators 
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Jove sometimes maskM in a shepheid’s weed, 

And by those steps that he hath scaled the Heavens 
May we become immortal like the Gods 
Join with me now in this my mean estate, 

(I call It mean because, being yet obscure, 

The nations far removed admire me not,) 

And 'when my name and honour shall be spread 
As far as Boreas claps his brazen wings, 

01 fair Bootes sends his cheerful light, 

Then shalt thou be competitor with me, 

And sit with Tamburlaine in all his majesty 


SIR HENRY WOTTON, 1568—1639 

CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE 

How happy is he born and taught 
That seiveth not another’s will, 

Whose aimour is his honest thought 
And simple tiuth his utmost skill' 

Whose passions not his masters aie, 

Whose soul IS still piepaied foi death, 
Untied unto the wmild by caie 
Of public fame, or piivate breath, 

fVlK) envies none that chance doth laise, 
Noi vice, who nevci undcistood 
Plow deepest wounds arc given by piaise, 
JMor lules of ^tatc, but lules of good 
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Who hath hjs life from rumoius freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat , 
"Whose state can neither flatterers feed. 
Nor rum make oppressois great , 

W^ho God doth late and early pi ay 
Moie of His grace than gifts to lend , 
And entertains the harmless day 
Whth a leligious book or friend , 

— This mail is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or tear to fall , 

Lord of himself, though not of lands , 
And having nothing, yet hath all 


EN JONSON, 1573 — 1637 

MANS TRUE MEASURE 

It IS not growing like a tiee 
In bulk, doth make Man bettei be , 

Or standing long an oak, thiee hiinclred yeai, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far m May, 

Although It fall and die that night— ^ 

It was the plant and flower of light 
In small proportions we just beautus Sic, 
And m short measuie life may peifeM be 
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ROBERT HERRICK, 1591—1674 

TO DAFFODILS 

Fail Daffodils, we weep to sec 
You haste away so soon 
As yet the eaily-nsing Sun 
Has not attain’d his noon 
Stay, stay, 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even-song , 

And, having pray’d togethei, wc 
Will go with you along 

We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as shoit a Spring, 

As quick a giowth to meet deca) 

As you, or an) thing 
We die, 

As youi houis do, and diy 
Away 

Like to the Summer’s rain , 

Oi as the peails of morning’s dew 
Ne’er to be found again 
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JOHN MILTON, i 6 o 8 ~™i 674 
AT A SOLEMN MUSIC 

pair of Sirens, pledges of Hea\en’s jO}, 
Sphere-born harmonious Sisters, Voice and \tise* 
Wed your divine sounds, and mi\t po\^ei emplo}, 
Dead things with imbieathed sense able to pieict , 
And to oui high-iaised phantasy piesent 
That undisturbed Song of piue concent 
Aye sung befoie the sapphiie coloui’d throne 
To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout and solemn jubilee , 

Where the bright Seiaphim in burning nm 
Then loud uplifted angel-tmmpc ts blow, 

And the Chciubie host in thousand (|uius 
Touch then immoital harps of gokUn wiics, 

With those just Spiiits tliat weai Mctoiioiis palms, 
Hymns devout and hoi) ps.dnis 
Singing everlastingly 

That \\t on Earth, with iindiseoiding voice, 

May rightly answei that melodious noise 
As once we did, till disjiropoitionkl sin 
Jarr’d against natine’s chime, and with haish dm 
Broke the lair music that all creatuies nude 
To their great I.oid, \ehose love then motion s\\a}’el 
In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 
In first obedience, and then state of good 
O may we soon again lenew tnat Song, 

And keep m tune with Hciiven, till (lod ere long 
To His celestial conceit iis unite, 

To live with Him, and sing in endless moin^ol light ’ 
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ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT 

A\enge, 0 Lord ’ Thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold, 

Even them who kept Thy truth so pure of old 
When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones, 

Forget not m Thy book recoid their groans 
Who were Thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
51ain by the bloody Piemontese, that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks Their moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven Their mai tyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O’ci all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 

The tuple Tyrant that from these may giow 
A hundred-fold, who, having learnt Phy way, 

Early ma) fly the Babylonian wot 

ON IHE LORD GENERAL FAIRFAX 

Pail fax, whose name in aims through Europe rings, 
Pilhng each mouth with emy or wnth praise, 

And all hei jealous monarchs with ama/e, 

And rumours loud, that daunt remotest kings, 
Thy film unshaken virtue ever brings 

Victory home, though new rebellions laise 
Then Hydra heads, and the false North displays 
Her broken league to imp their serpent wings 
O yet a noblei task awaits thy hand 

(foi w^hat can war but endless wai still bleed 
Till tiu-th and right from -violence be fieed, 

And public faith cleaicd fiom the shameful biand 
Of public fuiucl In vain doth Valoui bleed, 
Whi|e Avarice and Rapine shaie the land 
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rO CROMWELL 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 

Cuided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed, 
And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud 

Hast reared God’s trophies, and his woik pursued , 
While Darwen stieam, with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field, resounds thy piaises loud, 

And Worcester’s laureate wreath yet much remains 
To conquer still, Peace hath her victoncs 
No less renowned than 'War new foes arise, 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hueling wolves, whose Gospel is then maw 


‘THY GLORIOUS WORKS’ 

‘These are thy gloiious woiks, Paient of good, 
Almighty ' thine this universal fiame, 

Thus wondrous Ian thysell how wondious tluui ’ 
Unspeakable ’ who sitt’st above thcs( heavens 
To us invisible, oi dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works, yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and powei di\inc‘ 
Speak, yc who best can tell, ye sons of Light, 
Angels —for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 

Circle his thione rejoicing — ye in Hea'v^ n*, 

On Earth join, all ye eieatuies, to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and wuthoui end 
Fairest of Stars, last m the train of Nighl,!^ 
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If better thou belong not to the Dawn, 

Suie pledge of day, that crown'st the bmiling morn 
With thy blight circlet, praise him m thy spheie 
While day aiises, that sweet hour of prime 
Thou Sun, of this great World both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greatei , sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 

And when high noon hast gained, and when thou falPst ’ 


THE TRUE GLORY OF MAN 

They err who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun 
Large countries, and in held great battles win, 
Great cities by assault What do these worthies 
But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighbouring or remote, 

Made captive, yet deseivmg fieedom more 
Than those then conquer ois, who leave behind 
Nothing but rum wheiesoe’ei they lOve, 

And all the flourishing works of peace destioy, 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled Gods, 
Cheat Benefactors of mankind, Deliveiers, 
Worshipped with temple, priest, and sacnficc^ 
One is the son of ] ove, of Mars the other , 

Till conqueror Death discover them scarce men, 
Rolling in brutish vices, and deformed. 

Violent or shameful death then due lewaid 
j]ut, if-theie be in gloiy aught of good, 

It may by means fai dilFeienl be attained, 
Without ambition, war, or violence, 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 
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By patience, temperance I mention still 

Him whom thy wrongs, with saintly patience boine, 

Made famous m a land and times obscuie , 

Who names not now with honour patient Job^ 
Poor Socrates (who next more memorable^) 

By what he taught and suffered for so doing, 

For truth’s sake suffering death unjust, li\es now 
Equal in fame to proudest conqueiois 

ALEXANDER POPE, 1688-1744 

THE QUIEI LIFE 
Happy the man, whose wish and caie 
A few paternal acies bound. 

Content to breathe his native an 
In his own ground 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bicad, 
Whose flocks supply him with atlne, 

Whose tiees in summei yield him shade, 

In winter, fiie 

Blest, w^ho can unconccinedl) find 

Houis, days, and yeais, slide soft awa), 

In health of body, peace of mind, 

Quiet by day, 

Sound sleep by night, study and ease 
Together nnv’d sweet lecieation, 

And innocence, wduch most dc^th please 
With meditation 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown , 

Thus unlamcnted let me die, 

Steal fiom the WDrld, and not a stone 
Tell wdieie I lie 
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THOMAS GRAY, 1716—1771 

THE ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 

The Curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing htid winds slowly o’ci the lea, 

Ihe plowman homeward plods his weary way, 

^And leaves the world to daikncss and to me 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
have where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And dtowsy tmkhngs lull the distant folds 

vSave that from )onder ivy-mantled towT 

The mopeing owl does to the moon complain 
Of sueh as, wand’iing near hci secret bow 1, 

Mokst hci ancient sohtaiy leign 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-treeN shade, 
Wheie heaves the tuif in many a raould’iing heap, 
Each m his nairow cell for ever laid, 

The Hide Foielathers of the hamlet sleep 

The breezy call of incense breathing Morn, 

The sw^allow twitthmg from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shall claiion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall lOuse them fiom their lowly bed 

for them no nioie the bla/ing hearth shall bum, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care 
No childieii run to lisp their sire’s leturn, 

Oi climb his knee the envied kiss to shaie. 
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Oft (lid the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke 

How jocund did they diive thtir team afield ’ 

How’- bowl’d the woods beneath their sturdy stioke^ 

Let not ambition mock then useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obsciue , 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The shoit and simple annals of the poor 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of powh, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 

If mem’iy o’er then tomb no trophies raise, 

Where through the long-diawn isle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of piaise 

Can stoned uin oi animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can honour’s voice piotoke the silent dust, 

Oi flatt’iy soothe the dull cold cai of death ^ 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire , 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 

Or wak’d to ecstasy the living l}re 

But knowledge to their eyes hei ample page « 

Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er uni oil , 

Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 

And fro/e tlie genial current of the soul 
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FuH many a gcni of purest lay serene 
The dark untathom’d caves of ocean bear 
*Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the deseit an 

Some viIlage-Hampden, that with dauntless bieast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute ingloiious Milton here may rest. 

Some Ciomwell guiltless of his country’s blood 

Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command. 

The thieats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their hist’ry in a nation’s eyes, 

Their lot foibad noi circumscrib’d alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin’d, 
florbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 

The struggling pangs of conscious liuth to hide, 

'To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shiine of luxiiiy and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame 

Tar from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 

Iheir sober wishes nevei learn’d to stiay, 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenoi of their way 

Yet ev’n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still elected mgh, 

With uncouth rhimes and shapeless scuiptuie deck’d, 
Imploies the passing tribute of a sigh 
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Their name^ their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d must, 
The place of fame and elegy supply 
And many a holy text aiound she stiews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die 

For who to dumb foigetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er lesign’d, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing Img’img look behind^ 

On some fond breast the paiting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the elosmg eye re(juiies, 

E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 

E’en in oui ashes live their wonted Fiics 

For thee, who mindful of th’ unhonoui’d Dead, 

Dost in these lines their aitless tale lelate, 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindled spiiit shall inquire thy iati, - 

Haply some hoarydieaded swam may say, 

“Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dew^s away 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn 

‘‘There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

That wreathes its old fantastic loots so high, 

FIis listless length at noontide would he stretch, 

And pore upon the biook that babbles by 

“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scoin, 
IHutt’ring his wayward fancies he would rove, 

Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one fodorn, 

Or craz’d with eaie, or cross’d in hopeless love 
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One morn I miss’d him on the custom’d hill, 

Along the heath, and near his fav’rite tree, 

Another came , nor yet beside the nil, 

Nor up the lawn, noi at the wood \vas he 

‘^The next, with diiges due m sad array 

Slow thro’ the church-way path we saw him born — 
Approach and read (for thou can’st read) the lay, 
Grav’d on the stone beneath yon aged thorn ” 


THE EPITAPH 

Here ^ei>h hts head upon the lap of ea}th 
A youths to fortune and to fame unknown 
Eatr science froivEd not on his humble btrth^ 

And melancholy marJid him for her own 

La}ge was his bounty^ and soul sincere^ 

Heaven did a retonipaice as laigely send 
Me gave to midry all he had^ a tear, 

He gaifld font Heaihi i^twas all he wislld) a friend 

No faither seek his merits to disclose^ 

Or dratv Im frailties from their diead abode^ 

{Tha e they alike in trembling hope lepose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God 
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THE BARD 

\ PINDARIC ODi< 

I r 

^ Rum seize thee, iiithless King ^ 

Confusion on thv banners ^\alt, 

Tho’ fann’d b) conquest’s crimson wing 
Ihey mock the air with idle state 
Helm, noi haubeik’s twnsted mail, 

Noi even thy viitues, Tyrant, shall a^ail 
'I 0 sa\e th> secret soul from nightly fears, 

Inom Cambiia’s curse, from Cambria’s tears*’ 

Such w^ere the sounds that o’er the chested pndc 
Of the first Edward scatteTd wild dismay, 

As down the steep ot Snowdon’s shaggy side 
He w’’ound with toilsome march his long ana) 

Stout Glo’stei stood aghast in specchltss iianci 
To aims* cued Mortimci, and couch d Ins quiv’iing lance 

I 2 

On a rock, whose haughty blow 
hiowms o’ei old Con \\ ay’s foaming flood, 

Robed m the sable gaib of w^oe, 

With haggard eyes the l^oet stood, 

(Loose his beaid, and hoary han 
Stream’d, like a meteoi, to the tioubkd an) 

And with a master’s hand, and prophet’s fne, 

Struck the deep soiiows of his lyie 
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Hark, how each giant-oak, and desc-ri cave, 

►Sighs to the torrent’s aweful voice beneath* 

O’er thee, oh King* then hundred arms they wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoaiser murmuis breathe, 

Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day, 

To high-born Hod’s haip, or soft Llcwellvns lay 


I 3 

^Cold IS Cadwallo’s tongue, 

That hush’d the stoimy mam 
Bia\c. Unen sleeps upon his cragg> bed 
Mountains, ye mourn m vain 
Modred, whose magic song 
j\iade huge Fbnlimmon bow his cloud-top’d head 
On dieary Aivon’s shoie they he, 

Sinoai’d with gore, and ghastly pale 
Fai, fai alooT th’ affrighted ravens sail, 

The famish’d eagle scieams, and passes b\ 

Deal lost companions of my tuneful ait, 

Deal, as the light that visits these sad eyes, 

Deal, as the mddy diops that vvaim my heait, 

Ye died amidst yoiii dying counti>’s eries — 

Nt) moie I weep The\ do not sleep 
On )onder cliffs, a giisly band, 
i sec them sit, they linger yet, 

Avengers of their native land 
With me IP dreadful harmony they join, 

\nd weave with blood) hands the tissue ol thy line ’ 
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‘‘\’Vcave the uarp, and ’i>cavc the noul, 
ihe winding-bhtci of Ed as lace 
(hvc ample room, and verge ^.nougli 
T he rharactcis of hell to traee 
Maik the >eai, and mark the nigiit, 

When be\e^r shall ic-echo with affiight 

rhv. shucks of death, thio’ Beikk\ s lools that fing 

Shiieks of an agonizing King ’ 

She- Wolf of k ranee, widi iinrelenlinu: kmgs, 

I hat toar’st the boveK of th> mangled Mate, 

Fiom thee Oe boin, who o’e^ th) ''ounlry ht>ng^ 

Ihe scouige of Heavn What teirors lound him \wit ’ 
Amazement in his van, wkn high! conioinec' 

And soiro\N s taded form, and souLude behinvl 

il 2 

Mighty vietoi, miglny 1 oid ’ 
low on ms fureial eoieli he l^es ' 

No pit>ing h^^ait no eye afioid 
A teai to grace hts obsequies 
Is the sabie ^varnoi fled^ 

Th> son 1 ^ gone He rests among tiie dt^.d 
j he swarm, that in thv noon t>de beam \stit bo 
done to salute the rising mom 
hair laughs the morn, and soft tne Aph)r blovv^, 
While proudly riding oei the a/ure ’ealm 
In gcdiart inm the gilded vessel go,.s 
■Vouth on the prow, and pleasure at ihc iKim , 
Regardless of tne snoepmg v^hirhMnd’s swuj, 
lhal, nush’d m grim lepose, expu ts his eveaiug-pri' 
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n 3 

“Fill high the sparkling bowl. 

The rich repast prepare, 

Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast 
Close by the regal chair 

Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest 
•Heard ye the dm of battle bray, 

Lance to lance, and horse to horsed 
Long years of havock urge their destined couise, 
And thro’ the kindied squadrons mow then way 
Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 

With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 
Revere his consort’s faith, his father’s fame. 

And spare the meek usurper’s hoi) head 
Above, below, the rose of snow, 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread 
lht‘ bustled boar in infant-gore 
Walio\\s beneath the thorny shade 
Now, Brothels, bending o’er th’ accuised loom 
Stamp we oui vengeance deep, and ratify his doom 

III I 

“ Edward, lo ^ to sudden fate 

(Wea\e we the woof The thiead is spun) 

Half of thy heart we conseciate 
(The web is wove The work is done )’ 

‘ Stay, oh ^tay ’ nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unblessed, unpitied, here to mourn 
In yon bright tiack, that hies the western skies, 
The) melt, they vanish from my eyes 



; Byt bh I ' wh^f’^soleniui'^ SAehes on ' Snowdon's height 
-P^sc^hding' sloW their ‘glittVing “skirts unroll ? 

/Visions of glory, spare my aching sight, 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ! 

No more our long-lost Arthur we liewail. 

All hail, ye genuine Kings, Britannia’s issue, hail ! 

III. 2. 

. 'Girt with many a Baron liold 
-Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear. 

In the midst a form divine! 

.Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-Line; 

-Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face, 

Attemper’d sweet to virgin-grace. 

/:? What strings symphonious tremble in the air, 

What strains of vocal transport round her play ! 

Hear from the grave, great Talies.sin, hear ; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy day. 

Bright rapture calls, and soaring, as she sings, 

Waves in the eye of Heav’ii her many-colour’d wings. 


III. 


^ The verse adorn again 
Fierce war, and faithful love, 

,;And truth severe, by fairy fiction drest. 
/Hn buskin’d measures move 
\ Pale grief, and pleasing pai n, 

With' horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 
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A voice, of the Chcxub-Choii, 
dales trom blooming Eden bear 
x\nd distant warblmgs lessen on my eai, 

That lost in long futuntv expiie 
Fond impious man, think’st thou, \on sanguine cloud, 
Rais’d by thy breath, has quench’d the orb of diy^ 
ib-moirow he repaiis the golden flood, 

And waims the nations with ledoubled la) 

Enough foi me with joy I see 
Ihe different doom our Fates assign 
Be thine despair, and sceptied caic, 
lo tiuimph, and to die, aie mine’ 

He spoke, and headlong fi om the mountain’s height 
Deep in the loanng tide he plung’d to inclkss night 


PRINCE HOARE, 1755— 1834 


/VKLI HUSA 

Come all ye joll) sailois bob. 

Whose hearts aie ea-^t in honour’s mould, 
While Engli^sh glory I unfold, 

Hu/za foi the Ai elhiisa ’ 
she IS a frigate tight and brave, 

As ever stemmed the dashing wove 
Hei men are staunch 
lo then fav’iiU launch, 

And when the foe shall meet oui Art, 
Sooner than strike, we’ll all expiic 
On boaid of the Anthusa 
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^Twas With the spring fleet she went out 
Tne EnglibP (.hj'nnel to ciujsc- about, 

Vvhen four I‘iench sail, in bhow so btout, 

]5ore down on the AiCLiuisa 
The famed Belle Poule stiajght ahead did he, 

The Aiethusa seemed to fl} 

Not a sheet, oi a tack, 

Or a biace, did she slack 

1 bough the Ficnchman laughed and thought it stuff, ^ 
But the> knew not the handlul of nun, ho\. tough, 
On boaid oi the Aiethusa 

On deck l\v. bundled men did dance, 

Ihe stoutest they eould hnd in 1 i iiiee 
We with two htiiidud did advance 
On board of the Aiethusa 
Our captain hailed the Prenchinan Ho” 

The Fr«.nchnian then cued oiP H dlo ” 

‘Beai aown, d’>e s^<., 

To om AduvraFs K c. ” 

‘No, no,^ sa}s the licnchnun, dut ( au't ' 

‘ Then I must lug you ilcjng with m.,’ 

&a>s the sauc) Aiethusi 

The fight was off the luenv^hmaiVs hud 
We forced them hack upon iheii stiaiid, 

Foi we fought tih not a ^hek couui stanc^ 

Of tne gallant Aiettnisa 
And now^ w^ehe dii\en tm foe ishoic 
Never to fight with Bnions mon, 

Let ecvoh fill his glass 
'io his favVte lass 

A health oui captain and office is bn< 

And ill that belong to th^ jovi'l cu w 
On boaid oi .he \iLUuisi 
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ROBERT BURNS, 1759—1796 

'A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT’ 

Is there foi honest poverty 

That hangs his head and a’ that> 

The cowaid slave » we pass him by — 

We dare be poor foi a’ that’ 

For a’ that and a’ that, 

Our toils obscure and a' that, 

The rank is but the guinea stamp. 

The man’s the gowd foi a’ that 

What though on hamcly faie we dine, 

Weai hoddin git) and a’ that^ 

Che fools then silks and knaves then wine — 
A man’s a man for a’ that ’ 

Iu>i a’ that and a’ that, 

'Fheir tinsel show and a’ that, 

'idle honest man, though e’ei sae poor. 

Is king o’ men for a’ that 

Ye see yon birkit ca’d a lord, 

Wha struts and staies and a’ that. 

Though hundreds worship at his word, 

He’s but a coof, foi a’ that ’ 

For a’ that and a’ that, 

His ribband, stai, and a’ that, 

The man of independent mind, 

He looks and laughs at a’ that 
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A prime ran mak a Uejicd knigbt, 

A marquis, dukv., and a’ that, 

But an horest man’s aboon his might, 
(xude Faith ' he mauna fa’ that * 

For a’ that and a’ that, 

Then dignities and a’ that, 

I he pith o’ sense and pride o’ worth 
'Vie higher lank than a’ that 

i hen let us pray that come it ma\, 

As come it will for a’ that, 

That sense and woith o’ei a’ the eaith 
May bear the giee and a’ that * 

For a’ that and a’ that, 

It’s comm’ }et foi a’ that, 

That man to man the waild o’ei 
Shall brotheis be foi a’ that ’ 


OLD BALLAD 

HELEN OF KIRCONNELL 

I wish I were where Helen lies 
Night and da> on me she cues 
O that I were wheie Helen lies 
On fair Kiiconnell lea * 

Curst be the heart that thought tin thought, 
And curst the hand that hied the shot, 
When in m> arms bu.d Helen cliopt, 

And died to siiecoui me ’ 
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0 think na but htait was san 

"When my Love dropt down and spak nac man ^ 

1 laid her down wd meikie caie 

On fair Kirconnel lea 

As I went down the water-side. 

None but my foe to be m} guide, 

None but mv foe to be m) guide, 

On fan Kireonnell lea , 

I lighted down mv swoid to diaw, 

I hacked him in pieces sma , - 
I hacked him in pieces sma’, 

hor her sake that died foi me 

O Helen fair, beyond compaie ’ 
ril make a garland of thy hair 
Shall bind my heait foi evermaii 
Until the day I die 

O that I weic w^heie Helen lies' 

Night and day on me she cues, 

Out of my bed she bids me use, 

Says, ‘ Haste and come to me ' ’ 

0 Helen fan ’ O Helen chaste ' 

It 1 weie wnth thee, I w^eie blest, 

\Vheie thou lies low^ and takes thy lest 

On fair Kiiconnell lea 

1 wnsh my grave were gi owing gicen, 

A winding-sheet drawn owci my ecn, 

And 1 in Helen’s arms lying, 

. On fan Kireonnell lea 

I wish I were wdiem Helen lies, 

Night and day on mi. she cries, 

And I am w^eary ol the skies, 

Since my Love died toi me 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, i 77 o--»i 850 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 


Earth has not anything to show more fan 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty 
This City now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples he 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, — 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless <ur 

Never did sun more beautifull) steep 
In his hist splendour valley, rock, oi hill , 
Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so decj) ^ 

The nvei glideth at his own sweet will 
Deal God ’ the vciy houses seem asleep , 

And all that mighty heait is lying stilD 


TO A CUCKOO 

0 blithe new-comei ’ I have heaid, 

1 hear thee and rejoice 

O Cuckoo' shall 1 call tint Bird, 
Or but a wandering voiced 
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While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear, 

Lrom hill to hill it seems to pass, 

At once far off and near 

Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou brmgest unto me a tale 
Of visionary houis. 

Thncc welcome, dailing of the Spring’ 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bud, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery, 

1 he same whom in ni) school boy days 
I listen’d to, that Cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tiee, and sky 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Thiough woods and on the gieen. 

And thou wcit still a hope, a love , 

Still long’d for, never seen ’ 

And I can listen to thee yet , 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again 

0 blessed Bird ’ the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, faery place, 

That IS fit home for Thee ’ 
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ON MILTON 

Milton ' thou shouldst be living it this hoiii 
England hath need of thee;, she is a len 
Of stagnant wateis , altai, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heioic \\ealth of liall and bowei, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness We aie selfish men, 

Oh ' raise us up, retuin to us again , 

And give us manners, viitue, fieedoni, powei 
Thy soul was like a Stai, and dwelt apart, 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea 
Puie as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou tiavel on life’s common wa), 

In cheerful godliness, and >ct th) hcait 
The lowliest duties on heiself did ]a> 


UN VENICE 

Once did She hold the goigeous East in fee 
And w^as the safeguard of the West, the woith 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice, the eldest child of Libert> 

She was a maiden city, blight and liee 
No guile seduced, no force could violate, 

And when she took unto heiself a nuU, 

She must espouse tlie e\eilasting Sea 
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Aad \vhat if she had seen those gloiics fade, 

Ihose titles xanish, and that sUcngth deea>, — 

Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 

When hei long life hath reach d its final da> 

Wen aie we, and must giieve when even the shade 
Oi that which once was gieat is pass’d away 


IHL 'SKYLARK 

Ethereal minstrel ’ pilgrim of the sky ’ 

Dost thou despise the tailh wheie cares abound^ 
Or while the wings aspiie, are heart and eye 
Both wnth thy nest upon the dewy ground^ 

I'hy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
I'hose cpiivciing wings composed, that music still ^ 

1 o the last point oi vision, and beyond 
Mount, daring warbler ' — that love-piompted stiain 
— ’Twixt thee and thine a nevei -failing bond — 
Tbnlls not the less the bosom of the plain 
Yet might’st thou seem, proud privilege ' to sing 
All independent of the leafy Spring 

Leave to the nightingale hei shady w^ood , 

A privacy of glorious light is thine, 

Whence thou dost poui upon the world a flood 
Of haimon), with instinct moie divine, 

Type of the wise, wLo soai, but nevei loam— 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT, 1771--1832 

IliL RLU IIARLVW 

ihc licrnng lo\cs the nicnv niooi^li^lu, 

Ihc nicickcrcl knes the \«vind, 

Hut the o\stu loves the (liedi,nng sing, 
lor tht} (onie oi a gentle kind 

Nov\ haaa \our tongiu, baitn ^vIfe ind ( nle, 
And listen, gieai and snu, 

And I vvih sing of ( knalliiis Juul 
i h^’t fought on tiK red Ua‘ 1 l\n 

[he eionach’s ciKcl on Iknnaflm, 

And clodM the Don <ind a, 

And IreLnd and ]a^ land ina_^ inouniiu’ l/i 
koi the sail field o( Haiiiw 

They saddled a hurdied miik-whiiL steids, 
They hac brialed a lundred hkiv^k, 

With a cha^ion of stcei on each hoisi’s la i<i 
And u good knight upon his back 

'J he) haana ridden a ni.ic, a nul , 

A mue hut banl} ^e.i, 

When L)onaid caiiic biaiiking clown Un hi u 
Wi’ twent) thousand uKn 
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Iheir taitans they were waving wide 
Their glawes weie glancing clear, 

The pibrochs lang frae side to side, 

Would deafen ye to heai 

The great Eail m his stinups stood, 

That Highland host to see 
^Now here a knight that’s stout and good 
May prove a jeopardie 

What wouldst thou do, my squire so gay, 
That rides beside my reyne, 

Were ye Glenallan’s Eail the day, 

And I were Roland Cheyne^ 

To turn the rein weie sin and shame, 

To fight were wondious peril 
What would ye do now, Roland Cheyne, 
Were ye Glenallan’s Earl ^ ’ 

^Weie I Glenallan’s Earl this tide, 

And ye were Roland Cheyne, 

The spui should be m my horse’s side, 

And the bridle upon his mane 

If they hae twenty thousand blades, 

And wc twice ten times ten, 

Yet they hae but their taitan plaids. 

And w'e are mail-clad men 

]\Iy horse shall ride thiough ranks sae rude, 
As, through the moorland fern, 

Then ne’er let the gentle Norman blude 
Grow^ cauld for Highland kerne’ 
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PROUO MMSIE 

Pi-oud Maisic in i\n wood, 
^Valking so laiU , 

Sweet Rodiu Sits on tin. bnsh, 
ShiiJin" so iaul\ 

M eil me, thoii bonn\ hiuf, 

When shrll I niaii) me ^ ’ 

— ‘When SIX hi iw jjentienun 
KnL\v lie] diall cam \ 

‘^^no makes dn hinlai led, 

Biidie, sa\ 

— ‘The gra}*headed sextem 
That dches the gia\e ciiih, 

‘Ike izlowwoim e;e’ gi i\e md >tont 
Shah light tliLv. steaeh 

Idle o\\l from the stce})lc' ^mg 
eleome nioiiel hd\ 


PIBROCH OI^ 00\\[O hliU 

Pibroch of Don dll Dha, 

Pibioch of Don dll, 

Wake thv wild 'voice anew, 
beniaion Clan ( onuil 
Come aw a}, come awa>, 

Haik to the siirmons’ 

Come 111 }oui wai-aii i), 

(jcntles and conimo.i^ 
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Come fiom deep glen, and 
From mountain so rocky , 

The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy 
Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one, 

Come e\eYy steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one 

Leave untended the heid, 

The flock without sheltci , 

I^eave the corpse uninterFd, 

The bride at the altar, 

Leave the deer, leave the steei. 
Leave nets and barges 
Come with your fighting geai. 
Broadswords and targes 

Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended, 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies aie stranded 
Faster come, fastei come, 

Faster and fastei. 

Chief, vassal, page and gioom. 
Tenant and master 

Fast the) come, fast they come , 
See how they gather i 
Wide waves the eagle plume 
Blended with heather 
'Cast >0111 plaids, draw >our blades, 
F'orward each man set ’ 

Pibioch of Donuil Dhu 
Knell foi the onset f 
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T3RIGXALL’S fUXK^ 

0 bijgndll barks aiL wild and lai>, 

And Crete' woods aM giocn, 

\nd >ou nid) gathci gi.Lmd^ ibcn 
'W^oaid giacc a .n 

\nd as I rode b> Dallon-HedS 
Beneath the tarcts hiL»b 
V Maiden on tht crstlc-\vall 
VCci'^ ^)ingmg meniiy 
O BrignaB banks aie flesh anc^ faji, 

\nd (rreU woods cdc gieen 
Id rather io\e with Bdnnind theic 
Tnan le'gn our ItndiSh ([lacn 

If, Alctiden, thou wouldst > end with nit, 
To led've botn towei and town, 

Ihou must gue-^s whit hit h 'd wt 
That dwell by dale and down 
And i( ihou can^t that ndoie uao, 

\s lead full vlH \ou u >, 
ihen to the g ceiiwood shut thou spetvi 
As blithe as ()accn of \1 i\ ^ 

Vet sung she, ' BngnM' Uanks an 
aVnd ( n eta w oods i gut n 
id rathei lOve with hdn un.’ tlu u 
Ihan reign oui English (jUeen 

'I lead you, b> )()u bugL-no xi 
And by \our palf ey good, 

J Tv-ad you for a langei swum 
T o kccr) dx king') greenwood' 

A Rangel lad), winds his noin, 

And ’iK at iXv-j) of hght 
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His blast IS heard at meny morn, 

And mine at dead of night ’ 

Yet sung she, ^ Bngnall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are ga} , 

I would I were with Edmund there 
lo leign his Queen of May’ 

MVith burnish’d brand and musketoon 
So gallantly you come, 

I lead you for a bold Dxagoon 
1 hat lists the tuck of drum ’ 

H list no more the tuck of drum, 

No more the tiumpet hear, 

But when the beetle sounds his hum 
My comrades take the spcai 
And O ’ though Bngnall banks be fan 
And Greta woods be gay, 

Yet mickle must the maiden dare 
Would reign my (^ueen of May ’ 

‘ Maiden ’ a nameless hie 1 lead, 

A nameless death I’ll die , 

'The fiend whose lantern lights the mead 
Were better mate than 1 > 

And when I’m with ni) comrades met 
Beneath the greenwood bough,— 

What once we 'were we all forget, 

Nor think what we aie now ’ 

Chorui 

‘Yet Bngnall banks aie fresh and fair, 
And Greta w^oods aie green, 

And you may gathei garlands theie 
Would grace a summer-queen ’ 
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‘HE’S LO\l. OX THE MOL MAIN 

Hl lb gone on tliL mounLiin, 

He IS lost to the foicsLj 
I.ike a suinmei dnecl fountain, 

V\hen our Pv.cd ns is die 'sviiesl 
The font leappuanng 

Eioiii the lUindiops shaT lionow, 
But to us ( oniLS no dK^^nuL,, 
io Duncan no uioiiosn 

The hand the leapei 

Takes tne eais that a^e noais, 
But the voice o^ the veepei 
’^\ads manhood in i^lo’) 

I he autumn >\inds lushmg 
Malt th^ leases lb il a^v. scan si 
JUii GUI flos^er aas in HisinnL, 
Mhen bhgtring wa^ nearest 

Meet foot on ih^ coiiu, 
bage counsel in (uinb(.i, 

Rea hand in the loi u , 

Ko\s bOund IS tS\ si nmhe’ ' 

Like the dess on the niciuntain 
Like the iOam on the luci. 

Like the bubble on the founuun „ 
Thou an gonCj and loi e\ei ' 
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JOCK O’ HA/ELDEAN 

MVhy weep ye by the tide, ladie^ 

Why weep ye by the tide^ 

I’ll wed ye to my youngest son, 

And ye sail be his bride 
i\nd ye sail be his biide, ladie, 

Sae comely to be seen ’ — 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 

Tor Jock of Hazeldean 

‘Now let this wilfu’ grief be done, 

And diy that cheek so pale, 

Young Trank is chief of Errington 
And lord of Langley-dale , 

His step IS hist in peaceful ha’, 

His sword in battle keen’ — 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 

Foi Jock of Tlazeldean 

‘A chain of gold ye sail not lack, 

Noi biaid to bind youi haii, 

Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk, 
Noi palfrey fresh and fan , 

And you the foicmost o’ them a’ 
bhall ride our forest-queen ’ — 

But aye she loot the teais down fa’ 

Toi Jock of Hazeldean 
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Ihc klilv ^vas (iLckd j*- nurnin^ tick 
"I'he tapers glin'imtrki fau 
ihc piiLSt and n^dtg oom \%ail the brick 
And dame and Jknighi a’-L tbei^- 
[hq sought bu baith i)\ bo^cr and Iv’ 
Hic ladic was not seen ' 

She’s o’er the Ikndei, c'^^d aw a 
■\\V Jock ot Ha A Id. in 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 1772-1834 
FRIENDSHIP 

x\laSj they had been friends in youth , 

But whispering tongues can poison truth, 
And constancy lives m icalms abo\e, 

And life is thorny, and youth is \am, 
And to be wuoth with one w^e love 
Doth w^oik like madness in the biain 
Each spake woicls of high disdain 
And insult to his heait’s best biother 
"Phey parted ™ne’ei to meet again , 

But never eithei found another 
To free the hollow^ heait fiom paining — 
They stood aloof, the scars leinaining, 
Like cliffs which had been lent asundei , 
A dreary sea now flow s betw eon , 

But neither heat, noi fiosl, noi thundt i 
Shall wholly do aw a), I w^een, 

The maiks of that which once hath been 
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KUBLA KHAN 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree 
Wheie Alph, the sacred nvei, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea 
bo twice five miles of fertile giound 
With w’-alls and towers weie girdled lound 
And there were gardens bught with sinuous rills 
Where blossom’d many an incense -beai mg tree^, 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of gieenery 

But oh ’ that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athw^art a cedain covti ’ 

A savage place ’ as holy and enchanted 
^Vs e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for hei demon-lover’ 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth m fast thick pants weie breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently w^as forced 
Amid whose swift half-intermittcd burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail. 

Or ebaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail , 

And mid these dancing rocks at once and evei 
It flung up momently the sacied river 
Five miles meandering with a ma/y motion 
Thiough wood and dale the sacred iivei lan, 

Then -i cach’d the caverns measureless to man. 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean 
And ’mid this tumult Kubla hcaid fiom far 
Anccstial voices prophesying wai ’ 
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Ihc shadow of the aome oi pleasure 
hlocucd IP id way on the wa\cS; 

^^^ere was heaid the mingkd incasurL 
h rom the fountain and tlie ca\ t ^ 

It wa-^ a miiade of larc devire, 

A sunny pleasuie dome v\ith ta\Ls oi icc ' 
A damsel with a aulcimu 
In Cl vision one e I iw 
It w^as an AJiNssiaup nicud, 

^^nd on hcj dulc iinci sin ’pla) d 
Singing of Mount Abora 
( ould I mvue within me 
Her s\mphon} and song 
lo such a deep dd'ght inouki wm me 
ibat with mimic loud and long, 

I would boi^d that dome in an, 

I hat sunny dome’ thv^-,e caves oi n. ' 
\nd all who licaicl shouii^ ^ee them then 
And ab should (i), Ilewciie ' ilcwau ' 

His hasmng e)es, hm iloaong hcUi ' 

Mea\e a ciuH ’ound hi n ihtK*, 

And dose >oUi e}cs with hoi) duad, 
boi he on hone) d( w h,an Ud, 

And chunk tiu nidk of Pnidis< 
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THOMAS CAMP ELL, 1774—1834 

BATTLE OF THE BALTIC 

Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day’s renown, 

When to battle fieice came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown, 

\nd hei arms along the deep proudly shone, 
By taeh gun the lighted brand, 

In a bold detei mined hand, 

And the Pimce of all the land 
T^ed them on 

lake leviathans afloat 

l^ay then bulwarks on the biine, 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line 

It was ten ol Apiil morn by the chime 

As they drilted on their path 

There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest held his breath 
Tor a time 

But the might of England flushed 
lo anticipate the scene, 

And her van the fleeter rushed 
O’er the deadly space between 
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‘^Hearts of oak’"’ our captains cned, when ojch cjan 

From Its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade loimd the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun 

Again ^ again ’ again * 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble checi the Dane 
lo our cheering sent us back, 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom — 

Then ceased — and all is wail, 

As they stiike the shattered sail , 

Or in conflagiation pale 
Light the gloom 

Out spoke the victoi then 
As he hailed them o’er the wave, 

‘‘Ye are brotheis ’ ye are men’ 

And we conquer but lo save 
So peace instead of death let us bung, 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet 
With the crews, at England’s feet, 

And make submission meet 
To oui King” 

Then Denmark blessed oiii cliief 
That he gave hei wounds repose 
And the sounds of joy and grief 
Prom het people wildly lose, 

As death withdrew his shades fiom the day 
While the sun looked smiling bright 
O’er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the fires ol funeral light 
Died away 



T.ORD BYRON 

Now joy, Old England, raise 
For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities' blaze, 

Whilst the wine-cup shines iit*iight ; 

And yet amidst that joy and oar, 

Ixt us think of them that slee^^ 

Full many a fathom deep 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore! 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 
Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died 

"iVith the gallant good Riou; ^ 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o’er their grav^ 

While the billow mournful rolls 

And the mermaid’s song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave ! 


LORD BYRON, 1788—1821. 

THE OCEAN. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 

I love not man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
: ' BTom all I may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 
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Ro'l on, thou dctp and dadv bkio ocean — rolU 
Ion thousand fleets sweep o\u thee in \ain, 

Man maiLs the eaun wit''' i am —his control 
Srops wid^ the snore - i pon the wateiy plain 
ihe wrecU aie all th} dec^d, nc»i doth remain 
V shadow of mans ia\ai>e, sc\e his own, 

When, for a moment, like i diop of lain, 
lie sink^. into thy depths wnli bubbling gioan, 

M Rhout a gia\e, unknelkd untofnned, and unknown 

Ihe armaments wnich thunderstrikc the walls 
or rock-built Cities, biddine nations quakt, 

\nd monaieh-^ ticmble in ibeir capitals, 

Ihe oak ie\iathans, whose nugt iibs make 
Their cla\ creatoi the \ain title take 
Of lord of thee, and aibitei cv wai 
Ihcsc are thy toys, and, as thv. snow} flake, 

They mdt into thy veast of waves, which nut 
Ahke the Aimada’b p»ide, oi spoils of iiaialgai 

Thy sboics aie empires, chingtd in all save Ihce 
Assyiia, Greece Rone Ciithagt, what aie they'* 
Thy w^atus wasted thun wink they wcie fun, 

And main a tyiani sinee then shoies obey 
The strangei, slave, oi sa.age, then decay 
Has dried up i calms lo cks^rts -not so thou, 
Unchangeable save lo th) wild waves' pLi) - 
lime wiitcs no wrinkle on thin a/uie biow — 

Such as creation’s dawm bchda, diou rollest now 

ihou glorious narroi, v^hem me Alm3ght}\ loini 
(dasbes Itself in tempests m all time, 

CeJm oi convulsed— in bme/a or gale, oi stoim, 
Icing the pole, O’* in lIk ton id clime 
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Dark-heaving —boundless, endless, and sublime— 
Ihe image of Eternity— the thione 
Of the Invisible, even fiom out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made each zone 
Obeys thee, thou goest foith diead, fathomless, alone 

And I have loved thee, ocean i and my joy 
Of youthful spoils \^as on thy breast to be 
•Borne, like thy bubbles, onwaid from a bo} 

I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight , and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terioi, ’twas a pleasing fear, 
l^or I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and neai, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here 


THE SONG OF SAUL 

I 

Warriors and chiefs ’ should the shaft oi the sword 
Fieicc me in leading the host of the Loid, 

Heed not the corse, though a king’s, in youi path 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath ’ 

II 

Ihou who'^art bearing my bucklei and bow, 

Should the soldieis of Saul look away from the foe, 
Stretch me that moment in blood at thy feet ’ 

Mine be the doom whieh they dared not to meet 
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III 

Farewell to others, but nevei we part, 

Heir to my royalty, son of my heart ’ 

Bright IS the diadem, boundless the sway, 

Oi kingly the death, which awaits us to-da} ^ 


BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST 

I 

The King was on his thione, 
The Satiaps throng’d the hall 
A thousand bnght lamps shont 
O’ Cl that high festival 
A thousand cups of gold, 

In Judah deem’d divine - 
Jehovah’s vessels hold 
The godless Heathen’s wme ’ 

II 

In that same houi and hall, 

The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall, 
And wrote as if on sand 
I'he fingeis of a man - 
A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran, 

And traced them like a wand 
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III 

Tilt monarch saw, and shook, 
And bade no moie rejoice, 
xA.ll bloodless wa\’d his look, 

And ti emulous his \oice 
“Let the men of loie appear, 
The wisest of the eaith, 
xAnd expound the words of feai, 
Which mar oui loyal miith ’ 

IV 

Chaldea’s seeis aie good, 

But heie they have no skill, 
And the unknown letteis stood 
Untold and awful still 
xAnd BabeFs men of age 
Are wise and deep in loit , 
But now they wtie not sage, 
They saw — but knew no moic 

V 

A captive in the land, 
xV strangei and a youth, 

He heaid the king’s command, 
He saw that wi Ring’s truth 
The lamps around wcie blight, 
Ihe piophecy in view , 

He read it on that night, — 
ihe moiiow proved it tine 


W II 
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VI 

“Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
His kingdom pass’d aw a}, 
He, in the balance w^eigh’d, 

Is light and worthless cU}' , 
Ihe shroud his lobe of state, 
His canopy the stone ^ 

The Mede is at his gate ^ 

The Persian on his tin one * ” 


NAPOLEON’S FAREWLLL 
[from Jllb IRRNLH ] 

I 

Farewell to the Land wheie the gloom of m) (hoi) 
Aiose and o’eishadow’d the eaith mih liei name 
bhe abandons me now^ -but tlu page of ius stoiy, 

Ihe brightest oi blackest, is fill’d with my fame 
I have wair’d with a woild whieh \an(|Uish’d me only 
When the meteor of conquest allured mt too fai , 

I have coped with the nations whieh diead me thus lonely, 
The last single Captne to millions m war 

II 

Farewell to thee, France’ when thy diadem cTown’d me, 
I made thee the gem and the w^ondei of earth, 

But thy weakness decrees I should leave as I found thee, 
Decay’d in thy glory, and sunk in thy worth 
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Oh ^ foi the vetci an hearts that were wasted 
Jn stiife with the storm, when their battles weic won — 
Then the Eagle, whose gaze in that moment was blasted, 
Had still soar’d with eyes fix’d on victory’s sun * 

III 

Faiewell to thee, France’ — but when Liberty lallies 
Once more m thy regions, lemembei me then, — 

The violet still grows in the depth of thy valleys, 
Though withet’d, thy tear will unfold it again — 

Yet, yet, I may baffle the hosts that surround us, 

And yet may thy heart leap awake to my voice — 

There are links which must break in the chain that has 
bound us, 

Then turn thee and call on the Chief of thy choice ’ 


THE ISLES OF GREECE 

'The isles of Greece ’ the isles of Gieece ’ 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the aits of wai and peace, 
Where Delos lose and Phoebus sprung’ 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set 

The Scian and the Teian muse, 

The heio’s harp, the lover’s lute. 

Have lound the fame your shores refuse 
Then place of biith alone is mute 
1 0 sounds that echo further west 
Than youi sires’ Islands of the Blest ” 


5—2 
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The iiiOunLiins ^ook on Mauilhon 
And Marathon looks on ih^ , 

And musing an hoii iIuim , 

I dicaincd tliat (jillco nugJu siili he imu 
koi st ’ndmg on the IVisuuis’ gia\L 
T coiJd noi dcLiii ia\s<.d a sla o 

A king saU on lIk lOLk;^ Inow 
AMiich looks o'li SLct-botn Sianii, 

.vnci shi|)s, l)v thousands ki) bllo^\, 

And nun in nalams- *1] wl l Ins’ 
lie counted diem it bu ik of (h^ 

^Vnd i\hcn diu sun SL.t, i\hciu \v<ic tlu) ^ 

And ivhcre aic ibc) ^ And \\bciL «in Lliou, 
M} couiniy? On tli_/ \ouc].‘‘S sbon 
"1 he bcKnc ki) is tundess now 

Ihe heioic bosom bea^s no luon. ' 

And must ti } l}ic, so duiue, 

Degeu' one into hands Ukl imiu ^ 

’ r is sonutbuig, in t'u dcaidi )( linu, 

1 hough liidud aiming a ulLud lac 
fo feel at kast a patiiot s sl\'.iu 
E\en IS 1 sing, suifusc in^ in*, 
i'oi IS hat is left the |xxt bon ^ 

Foi (jiceks a blu^b — loi (l>oC{. a ti ii 

klust 7Uc bnt s^oLp o’ei da\s inon blesl ^ 
Must 7ue bat blush" Oui fitheis bled 
Eaith ' mnds .1 back tio.ii out ib) bi^ist 
A ii^miant of our SoiiUn di^ad 
Of the thiee bundled gi int but thie., 
io make a new iiieiaiop}kLe ' 
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What, silent stilP and silent alP 
Ah * no , — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 
And answer, “Let one living head, 
But one aiise — we come, we comeO’ 
T IS but the living who are dumb 


In vain — in vain strike othei chords , 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine * 
Lea\e battles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed the blood of Scio’s vine’ 
Hark ^ using to the ignoble call — 

How answers each bold Bacchanal ’ 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet , 

Where is the Pyiihic phalanx gone^ 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The noblei and the manliei one^ 

You have the letteis Cadmus gave — 
Think ye he meant them for a slaved 

lull high the bowl with Samian wine’ 

Wc will not think ot themes like these' 
It made Anacreon’s song divine 

He seived — but seived Polycrates — 

A tyiant , but oui masters then 
AVeie still, at least, oui countiymen 

1 he tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was fieedom’s best and biavcst fi lend, 
That tyiant was Miltiades ' 

Oh that the piesent houi w’^ould lend 
Anothei despot of the kind ' 

Such chains as his were sure to bind 
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Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ^ 

On Suli’s lock, and Paiga’s shore, 
Exists the lemnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore, 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own 

Trust not for ficedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells, 
In native swoids and native lanks 
The only hope of courage dwells 
But Turkish force and Latin fraud 
Would break your shield, however broad 

F ill high the bowl with Samian wine * 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade - 
I see their glorious black eyes shine , 

But gazing on each glowing maid, 

My own the burning teai diop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves 

Place me on Sunium’s maiblcd steep, 
Wheie nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep, 
Theie, swan-like, let me sing and die 
>A land ot slaves shall neTr be mine— 
D^sh down yon cup of Samian wme ' 
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THE CASTLE OF CHILLON 

Eternal Spirit of the chamless Mind ^ 

Brightest m dungeons, I^iberty ’ thou art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart — 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind , 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned — 

To fetters and the damp vaults dayless gloom, 
Then country conqueis with their martyi dom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind 
Chillon ^ thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar — tor Twas tiod 
Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 

By Bonnivard ^ May none those marks efface ’ 
P^oi they appeal from tyranny to God 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 1792- 1822 

THE SIs:YL\RK 

Plail to thee, blithe Spiiit^ 

Bird thou ne\er wert. 

That fioin hta\en, or near it, 

Pouiest th> full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated ait 

Higher still and higher 

From the eaith thou springest 
Like a cloud ot file, 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soai, and soaiing cvci singest 
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111 the goldca lig'itniiig 
Of the sunhe” -i 

O e^ wlvLh cloud'. dC bngJ-’cCiimg, 

Thoe dobt float and uir, 

Like tn uibod'od jo\ whobc lacc ib jubt bega^ 

h Ijl pale puiplc L.cn 
}vLcltb cUOLiiid th\ ilight 

lako a stai of hLa\en 
In ih^ bio id da) liglu 

1 lioti ajt iinsocn, but )cl I bin d v shiiH J< lulu 

Keen as <']e the aiiows 
Of that biKei bpl eie, 

AMio^e intense liiP]) na.un^s 
In tin wlntv. diwn ( le\d 
Until ^^e Jundlv s.e, we feci th U <1 is title 

\ll tin. L^irib and <ui 
Witn ih) \Oi(c Is loiKS 

\s, wiun njght is hue 
1 ion one loll' I; ( loud 

lie moon lains out iiv.i hi mis, and hi \'n is i) i dhiv <i 

H hu thou ait \\c know ni't 
What IS most like the c ^ 

Fioni rainbow clouds thcie flow^ not 
Drops so blight co see 

As from th) piesence show^eis a lain of melody,-- 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the woild is wu ought 
To sympathy with hopes and feais it heeded not 
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Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace towei, 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in seciet hour 

With music sweet as love, which ovci flows her bowei 

Like a glow-woim golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scatteiing unbeh olden 
Its aeiial hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen it fiom the view 

Like a rose embowedd 
In Its own gieen leaves. 

By warm winds deflower’d, 
lill the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged thieves 

Sound of veinal showeis 
On the twnnkling glass, 

Rain-a waken’d flowed s. 

All that evu was 

Joyous, and cltai, and flesh, thy music doth suipass 

I'each us, spiilt oi bud. 

What sw^cet thoughts aie thine 
I have nevei heaid 
Fiaise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood ot lapluie so divine 

(diorus hymeneal 
Or'tnumphal ehaunt 
Match’d with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 

A thing wheicin we led theie is some hidden want 
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Wnat objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain^ 

What fields, oi waves, oi mountains^ 

What shapes of sky or plaint 

What love of thine own kind ^ what ignorance of pain ^ 

With thy clear keen jO)ance 
Languor cannot be 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came neai thee 

Thou lovGst , but ne’ei knew love’s sad satietv 

Waking or asleep 
Thou of death must deem 
Things moie true and deep 
Than we moitals dream, 

Oi how could thy notes flow in such a ciystal stieam? 

We look before and aftei. 

And pine for what is not 
Our sinceiest laughter 

Whth some pain is fi aught , 

Our sweetest songs aie those that tell of saddest thought 

Yet if wc could scorn 

Hate, and piidc, and fcai , 

If we were things bom 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not bow thy joy we e\er should conu neai 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 

Bettei than all tieisuies 
ihat in books are found, 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scouki of the giouiuP 
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Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 

The world should listen then, as I am listening now' 


THE CLOUD 

I bring fresh showers for the thn sting flowers, 
hrom the seas and the sti earns, 

I bear light shade ior the leaves ^^hen laid 
In their noon-day dreams 
Inom my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
1110 sweet buds every one, 

When locked to lest on their mother’s breast, 

As she dances about the sun 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains undei, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And then great pines gioan aghast^ 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast 
Sublime on the toweis of my skiey boweis, 
Lightning my pilot sits, 

In a cavern undei is fettered the thunder, 
li; struggles and howls at fils. 
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Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot IS guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genn that mo\c 
In the depth of the purple sea , 

0 \er the nils, and the ciags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, undei mountain or stuain, 

The Spiiit he loves lemains, 

And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he IS dissolving in lains 

Ihe sanguine sunrise, wnth his meteoi eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

When the morning stai shines dead, 

As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Whieh an eaithquake locks and swings, 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings 
And when sunset may breathe, fiom the lit set bene 
Its ardours of lest and of love", 

And the ciimson pall of eve may fill 

hiom the depth of heaven above, 

With wings folded I rest, on mine any mst, 

As still as a biooding dove 

That 01 bed maiden with white file laden, 

Whom mortals eall the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’ei my fleecc-like flooi, 

By the midnight biee/es strewn 
And wheievei the beat of hei unseen feel, 

Which only the angels heai, 

Ma} have broken the woof ot my tent’s thin loof, 
The stais pee]) behind hei and pen , 
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And I. laugh to sec them whirl and flee, 

Like a swaim of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
lill the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like stiips of the sky fallen through me on high, 

Arc each paved with the moon and these 

I bind the sun’s thione with a burning zone, 

And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl , 

Tile volcanoes aie dim, and the stais leel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl 
hrom cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a toirent sea, 

Sunbeam-proof, 1 hang like a roof, 

The mountains its columns be 
The triumphal aich through which I march 
With huincane, fire, and snow, 

"When the powers of the air are chained to my chaii, 

Is the million coloured bow , 

The sphcitfiie above its soft colouis wove, 

While the moist earth w^as laughing below 

I am the daughter of eaith and w^atei, 

And the nui sling of the sky, 

I pass through the poies of the ocean and shoies, 

I change, but I cannot die 
For aftei the lam when with never a stain 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convev gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of lain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost tiom the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again 
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ODE fO THE WEST WIND 

0 Wild ^VLSt Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 

Thou fiom whose unseen piesencc the leaves dead 
Are dinen, like ghosts from an enchantci fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 

Pestilenc e-stricken multitudes ’ O thou 

Who chcuiotest to then dark wintry bed 
The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 

Each hke a corpse within its giavc, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 
Tier clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed m an) 

With lumg hues and odouis plain and hill 
Yild Spirit, which art moving eveiywhcre, 

Destroyer and Preserver, hear, oh hear' 

Ihou on whose stieam, ’mid the steep sky’s commotion, 
Loose clouds like eaith’s decaying leaves aic shed, 
bliook irom the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean, 
AngeE of ram and lightning' theie aic spuad 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 

1 ike the bright hair uplifted fiom the head 

Or some fierce Maenad, ev’n fiom the dim verge 
Of the hoiizon to the zenith’s height — 

The ^ocks of the approaching stoim Thou dnge 
Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Ydl be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 

Yaultco with all thy congiegated might 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 

Black ram, and fire, and hail, will burst Oh hear' 
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Thou ^^ho didbt waion fioni his suninic.r-dieains 
JThe blue Mediteiranean, where he la}, 

Luird by the coil of his ciystallme streams, 

Beside a pumice isle in BaiaeR bay, 

And saw in sleep old palaces and toweis 
Quiv Cling within the wavers intensei day, 

All o\ergiown with a/ure moss, and fioweib 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them ’ Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level poweis 
Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
Ihe sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 
Thy voice, and suddenly grow giay with feai 
And tiembie and despoil themselves Oh hear ’ 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear, 

If I wcie a swift cloud to fly with thee, 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 
dlie impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than Thou, O uncontiollable ’ If even 
I weie as in my bovhood, and could be 
1 he (omiade of thy wanderings ovei heaven, 

As then, w’’hen to outstiip thy skiey speed 
Scaice seem’d a vision, — I w'ould ne’ei have stiiven 
As thus with thee in pray ex in my sore need 
Oh ’ lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud ’ 

I fall upon the thorns of life * I bleed ’ 

A heavy w(ught of hours has chain’d and bow’d 
One too like thee — tameless, and swift, and proud 

Make me thy lyre, ev’n as the foiest is 
What if my leaves are falling like its own ’ 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
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WiW lake from both a deep autumnal tone, 
S^\eet though in sadness Be thou, Spirit fierce, 
spirit > be thou me, impetuous one ’ 

Diive my dead thoughts ovei the univeise, 

I ike wither’d leaves, to quicken a new birth , 
And, by the incantation of this veisc, 

Scatter, as fiom an unextmguish’d health 
Ashes and spaiks, my words among mankind ’ 

Be thiough my lips to unawaken’d e.iith 
"1 he tiumpet of a piophecy * 0 ’lYind, 

If Winter conies, can Spiing be far behind^ 


SUNSET AT VENICE 

Meanwhile the sun paused ere it should alight, 
Over the hoii/on of the mountains , ~ oh 
How beautiful is sunsc t, wiien the glow 
Of Heaven descends upon a land like thee, 

Thou Paiadise of Exiles, Italy > 

Ihy mountains, seas and vineyaids and the to\\eis 
Of cities they encircle ^ 

As those who pause on some delightful wa> 

Tho’ bent on pleasant pilgiimage, we stood 
Looking upon the eiening and the flood 
Which lay between the cit> and the shoie 
Paved with the image of the sky the hoar 
And aery Alps towaids the noith appealed 
Thro’ mist an heaven sustaining bulwark i eared 
Between the East and West and half the sky 
Was roofed with clouds of rich cmbla/oniy 
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Dark puiple at the zenith, which still giew 
Down the steep West into a wondrous hue 
Brighter than burning gold, even to the rent 
Where the swift sun yet paused in his descent 
Among the many-folded hills they were 
Those famous Euganean hills, which bear. 

As seen fiom Lido, through the harbour piles, 

Ihe likeness of a clump of peaked isles — 

And then — as if the Eaith and Sea had been 
Dissolved into one lake of hie, were seen 
Those mountains towering as fiom waves ot flame 
Around the 'vaporous sun, from which theie came 
The inmost puiple spiiit of light, and made 
Their very peaks transparent 
O’er the lagune 

We glided, and fiom that funeieal baik 
I leaned, and saw the city, and could mark 
How from then many isles in evening’s gleam 
Its temples and its palaces did seem 
Like tabrics of enchantment piled to Heaven 

JOHN KEATS, 1795—1821 

ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER 

Much have I travell’d in the lealms of gold 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen , 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold 

Oft oP one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow ’d Homer ruled as his demesne 
Yet did I nevei breathe its pure seiene 
Till I heaid Chapman speak out loud and bold 
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Ihon I like ^oaic \uitvlici ih^ skies, 
Wh^p a new planet s\ in': ink) Lea, 

Ol lAt stout Coitc/ ^\hc.l Mith UL’V C}LS 

He ^ta'fed at the Pauric — ana ill U's ipen 
la.ok'd cd isich othu -^vith a wild suiim^e — 
Sil^pr, u['on ])caK n Dpiiei 


\L iljAijN 

St.ason of lUiSls and picllo\s fniitfulnes^, 

( lo^e hoso^'‘i h of tiH inatuiin!^ s.in 
C opspinrg with him now to loid and bless 
W uh t uit the vines theu uaincl the th leh eaves iiin 
lo bend AMlh apples the iiiOssd eottage -tu es, 

And hil all fiu«t with npencss to ttie ccae 
io swel'' the gonid, net ohunn the la/d shdls 
\ViLh a sweet keioel, to sei bedcii sg niou, 

\na still mewe, laU i Howeis loi the hce^ 

Lnti tie} w urn (l.}s wnll n(\Lr teise, 

101 Spmijiei has o^ihinnrid iIkii elunnn dlls 

Who hath not Sdxi thee oil amid tin sUpc? 
Sonianius whoever seeks abroad uia) find 
rheo sittmg cdieicss on a g^anar) ihxa, 
i b) ban soft-iifted b} the wninowing wmd , 

Ol on r half-i-^apd iiuiow sound <is^eep, 

Diowsed volh the funu of poppies, while diy hook 
Spues ihe next swath ard all its tw^n^vi flowers 
And soiiietnues like a gkan^r thou dost kee^p 
Shad) thy laden head acxO-^s a biook, 

Or by a cyder-piess, with patent k\A 

Ihon weitchsTst the last oo/i igs hoais b} hours 
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Where are the songs of Spring^ Ay, where are they^ 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, — 

While baned clouds bloom the soft-dying day 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue , 

Then in a wailful chon the small gnats mourn 
Among the nver-sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies , 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bouin, 
Hedge-crickets sing, and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft, 

And gathering swallows twittei m the skies 


LORD MACAULAY, 1800—1859 
NASEBY 

Oh ^ wherefore come yc foith, in triumph from the North, 
With your hands, and youi feet, and your laimentali red^ 
And wherefore doth your lOut send forth a joyous should 
And whence be the grapes of the winepiess which ye 
ti ead ^ 

Oh evil was the root, and bittei was the fruit, 

And crimson was the juice of the vintage that we trod , 
Foi we tiampled on the thiong of the haughty and the strong, 
Who sate in the high places, and slew the saints of God 

ft was about the noon of a gloiious day of June, 

That we saw their banners dance, and their cuirasses shine, 
And the Man of Blood was theie, with his long csscnccd 
hair, 

And Astley, and Sii Maimaduke, and Rupert of the 
Rhine 
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Like a scivant of ihe Lord, v^ith his Bible and his sword, 
The ( Tenet al lode along us to form us to the fight. 
When a maimu’ing sound bioke out, and swelfd into a 
shout, 

Among the godless horsemen upon the tyiant’s tight 


And haik ' like the roai of the billows on the shore, 

'! he ci\ ()1 biitle uses along then charging line' 
for Goa foi the Cause' tor the Church' for the Laws' 
foi C naiLs King of Pmgland, and Rupeit of the Rhine ' 


The furiou-:) German comes, with his claiions and his duims, 
Hi-' biavoes o^ Alsatia, and pages of Whitehall , 
ihey aiC buist ng on our flanks Grasp your pikes, close 
^oul r^nks^ 

I oi Rupert ne\ei comes but to conquer or to fall 


'{h<.> chc hcie' 1’hey uish on' We are liiokui ' We aic 

gvU.C ' 

Oui kft IS boine befoie them like stubble on the blast 
O I ouh put ioith thy might' O Loid, defend the right' 
St nd back U) back, m (iod’s name, and fight it to 
the Lst 


Stoat bkippon hath a wound, the centre hath given giound 
Hark' ha^k ’ — What means the trampling of hoisemei 
on our lea ^ 

AVhose bannei cio I see, boys^ ’Tis he, thank (lod, ’tis he 
bo\s 

Ikar up another minute bia\e Olivei is here 
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Their pleads all stooping low, then points all m a row, 
Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the dykes, 

Our cuiiassiers have burst on the ranks of the Accuist, 
And at a shock have scattered the forest of his pikes 

Last, fast, the gallants iide, in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads, piedestined to rot on Temple Bar 

And he — he turns, he flies — shame on those cruel eyes 
That boie to look on torture, and daie not look on war 

Ho ' comrades, scour the plain, and, eie ye strip the slain," 
hirst give another stab to make your seaich secure. 

Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad-pieces 
and lockets, 

The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the pooi 

hools’ your doublets shone with gold, and your hearts 
were gay and bold, 

When you kissed your lily hands to your lemans to-day , 

And to-moiio\\ shall the fox, fiom hei chambers in the 
rocks, 

Lead forth hei tawny cubs to howl above the piey 

Wheie be youi tongues that late mocked at heaven and 
hell and fate, 

And the fingers that once wmie so busy with youi blades, 

Yoiu peifum’d satin clothes, youi catches and yom oaths, 
Your stage-plays and youi sonnets, your diamonds and 
yom spades^ 

Down, down, foi ever downi with the mitie and the croivn, 
With the Behai of the Couit, and the Mammon of the 
Pope f 

There is woe m Oxfoid Plalls theie is wail m Durham’s 
Stalls 

1 he Jesuit smites his bosom the Bishop lends his cope 
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And bhe of the se\c i hills shall mourn her chiklmn^s ills. 
And iienible v^iicn she thinks on the edge of EngLindS 
bwoid ; 

And the Kings oi ca th m feat shall shudder when they hean 
^^bat ihc hoi a o'* God hath wiought for the Houses 
and the \\ (ud 


EhllVPH ON A JACOlUlE 

do mv tiue king I offered free fiom stain 
Coinage and faith vain faith, and com age vain 
dor Ivu'i, 1 thicw lands, honours, wealth, away, 

And one deai hope, that was moie prized than they 
doi him I languished m a foreign eluiie, 

( ie)-h\ncd wuh '^orrow in my manhood’s i>ume, 
Hcmd on I nci pia Scargiirs whispenng tiees, 

And pined b> Amo for my loveliei Tecs, 

IKheld ea( h night my home in feveied sleep, 

Ea( h morning stalled from the dicam to weep, 
d nl God, who sa\\ me tiled too soiely, gave 
ihe resting place 1 asked, an eaily giave 
Oh tnou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 
dioiii that ])roud count!} which was once mine own, 
13} those while ilifis I never more must see, 

By that clea’ Knguage which I spake like thee, 
Foigv.! dll feuds, and shed one English teai 
Oei English dust A bioken heait lies heit 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 1807—1882 

IHL SLAVE’S DREAM 

Beside the ungatheied rice he lay, 

His sickle in his hand;, 

His breast was bate, his matted haii 
Was bulled lA the sand 
Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 

He saw his native land 

Wide thiough the landscape of his dreams 
The lordly Nigei flowed, 

Beneath the palm-tiees on the plain 
Once moie a king he strode, 

And heaid the tinkling caravans 
Descend the niountain-ioad 

He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 
Among hei children stand. 

They clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeks, 
They held him by the hand * ~~ 

A tear fell from the sleeper’s lids, 

And fell into the sand 

And then at furious speed he lodc 
Along the Nigei’s bank. 

His b*idk-n ms were golden chains, 

And, wnth a maitial clank, 

At each leap be could feel his scabbard of steel 
Sniiting his stallion’s flank 
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Before him, Lkc a biood-red flag, 

'I be brght iicipnngot.s flew , 

Inom mom till n^ght he followed their flight, 
O ei pujiis ^\heie the tamarind giew, 

Fill he saw the loofs of Caffic huts, 

And the oeea.i lOse to Mew 

At night he, heaid tlm bon loar, 

\nd the h\cena sck im, 

Ana the mei-hoi-^i, is he ciushed the lecds 
Bes’Cie some hidden sueani, 

And It pa-^sed hkv. a glorious loll of duims, 
rhioogh the Uiunipb of his dream 

ihe foiests, with their iiyiiad tongues, 
Shouted of lilxuy 

,.\nd the blast of the Desert cned aloud, 
With a \eKe so wild and free, 

That started ni his "leep and smiled 
At then temiiestaous glee 

did not leel the dmer’s whi]), 

Nor the buming heat of day, 

Inn Death had ilkimined the Land of Sleep, 
And bis lifeless bod\ lay 
\ woin-out fcUci, that the soul 
Had broker vnd Jiiown away ' 
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THE INDIAN HUNTER 


When the summer haivest was gatheied m, 

And the sheaf of the gleanei grew white and thin 
And the plough&haie was m its furrow left, 

AVhere the stubblA land had been lately cleft, 

An Indian hunter, \ith unstrung bow, 

Looked dowm wheie the valley lay sti etched below^ 

He was a stranger there, and all that day 
Had been out on the hills, a perilous way, 

But the foot of the deei was far and fleet, 

And the wolf kept aloof from the hunter’s feet. 
And bitter feelings passed o’er him then, 

As he stood by the populous haunts of men 

The winds of autumn came over the woods, 

As the sun stole out from their solitudes , 

1 he moss was wLite on the maple’s tiunk, 

And dead from its aims the pale vine shrunk, 

And iipened the mellow^ fiuit hung, and red 
Were the trees’ withered leaves around it shed 

The foot of the reaper moved slow on the lawn. 
And the sickle cut down the yellow com, 

The mcfwer sung loud by the meadow side, 

Where the mists of evening were spreading wnde , 
And the voice of the herdsman came up the lea. 
And the dance went round by the greenwood tree 
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Then the huntei turned a\\ay iiom that scene, 

AVheie the home of his fatheis once had been, 

And heard, by the distant and meaburL-d stioke, 

That the woodman hewed downi the giant oak — 

And buinmg thoughts flashed ovei his mind, 

Of the white man’s faith, and lo\e unkind 

The moon of the haivest guw high and bright, 

As her golden hoin pieiced the (loud of white,™ 

A footstep was heaid in the lustlii^g bialu, 

Where the beech overshadowed tie misty Like, 

And a mouimng voice, and a plunge ii om shoie, 
And the hunter was seen on the hills no more 

^Vhen years had passed on, by that still lake side; 
Ihe fishei looked down thiough the silver tide, 

And there, on the smooth )ellow^ sind displayed, 

A skeleton wasted and wh^tc was laid, 

And ’twas seen, as the waters moved deep and slow, 
lhat the hand was still giasping a hunters bow 


TEIL SEA DIVER 

My way is on the bright blue sea, 

M} sleep upon its rocky tide 
And many an e)e has followed me, 
Wheie billows clasp the woin sea side 

My plumage beais the eiimson blush, 
When ocean by the sun is kissed * 
When fades the evening’s puiple flush, 
M> dark wnng cleaves die silvei mist 
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Filll, mafiy 

The bright arch of the splendid deep,- 
My ear has heard the sea-shell breathe 
O’er living myriads in their sleep. 

They rested by the coral throne, 

Arid by the pearly diadem, 

Where th^pale sea-grape had ‘o’ergrown 
The glorious dwellings made for them. 

At night, upon my storm-drenched wing, 

I poised above a helmless bark. 

And soon I saw the shattered thing 
Had passed away and left no mark. 

And when the wind and storm had done, 
A ship, that had rode out the gale, 
Sunk down”— without a signal gun, 

And none was left to tell the tale. 

I saw the pomp of day depart— 

The cloud resign its golden crown. 
When to the ocean’s beating heart 
The sailor’s wasted corse went do wn. 

Peace be to those whose graves are made 
Beneath the bright and silver sea ! 
Peace that their relics there were laid, 
With no vain pride and pageantry. 
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SIR HUxMPHREY GILBERT. 

Southward with fleet of ice 
Sailed the corsair Death • 

Wild and fast blew the blast, 

And the east wind was his breath: 

His lordly ships of ice 
Glistened in the sun ; 

On each side, like pennons wide, 
Flashing crystal' streamlets run. 

His sails of white sea-mist 
Dripped with silver rain ; 

But where he passed there were cast 
Leaden shadows o’er the main. 

Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed ; 

Three days or more seaward he l)ore, 
Then, alas ! the land-wind failed, 

Alas ! the land-wind failed, 

- And ice-cold grew the night ; 

And never more, on sea or shore, 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 

He sat upon the deck, 

The Book was in his hand ; 

“Do not fear! Heaven is as near,” 
He said, “by water as by land!” 
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In the first watch of the night, 

Without a signal’s sound, 

Out of the sea, mysteriously, 

Ihe fleet of Death rose all around 

The moon and the evening star 
hanging in the shrouds , 

Lveiy as il passed, 

Seemed tekrake the passing clouds 

Ihcy giappledVith their pri/c. 

At midnight black and cold ’ 

As of a lock was the shock , 

Heavily the ground-swell i oiled 

South waid, through day and dark, 

1 hey drift in close embiace, 

With mist and rain, to the Spanish Mam, 
Yet there seems no change of place 

Southwaul, for ever southward, 

Ihey drift through daik and day, 

And like a dieam, in the Gulf Stieam 
Sinking, vanish all away 
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HIAWATHA’S SAILING 

Gi\e me of youi bark, O Biich-trcc > 
Of vour yellow baik, O Biulvtiee ’ 
(blowing by the lushing iivci, 

1 all and stately in the \alle} ’ 

I a light canoe will build mc'^ 

Build a swiit Cheemaiin foi ynliiig, 

That shall float upon the iivci, 

Like a yellow^ leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily ’ 

^ Lay aside )Oui cloak, O Biieh-liee ’ 
Lay aside }Our white-s»kin wiapper, 

For the bummei-tnne is coming, 

And the sun is w^aim in heaven, 

And you need no white-skin wiapptr' ’ 
Thus aloud cued Hiawatha , 

In the solitar} foiest, 

By the rushing Taqiiamcnaw, 

"When the birdb weie singing gayly, 

In the Moon of Leavts w^eie singing, 
And the sun, flora sleep awaking, 
Started up and said, “Behold me ^ 
Gec^is, the gi eat bun, behold me ^ ” 

And the tree with all its branches 
"Rustled in the biee/e of moining, 
Sa}mg, with a sigh of patience, 

“Take my cloak, O Hiawitha’” 

With his knife the tice he giidled. 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 
fust above the loots, he cut it. 
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Till the sap came oozing outward , 

Do\\n the tmnk, from top to bottom, 

Sheei he cleft the bark asunder, 

With a wooden ^\edge he laised it, 

Stnpped It from the trunk unbroken 
“Gi\e me of your boughs, O Cedar i 
'^Of strong and pliant branches, 

M> canH^o make moie steady, 

Make moie^rong and firm beneath me ^ ” 
Thiough tl?i^ summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 

Went a inurmui of resistance, 

But it whispered, bending downward, 

“Take my boughs, O Hiawatha 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedai, 
Shaped them straightway to a frame-work, 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
Like two bended bows togethei 

“ Give me of >our roots, O Tamarack ' 

Of your fibious roots, O Larch-tiee ^ 

My canoe to bind together, 

So to bind the ends togethei 
That the watei may not enter. 

That the rivei may not wet me ’ ” 

And the Laich, with all its fibres, 
Shivered m the air of morning, 

I'ouched Its foiehcad with its tassels 
Said, with one long ‘^igh of sorrow, 

“Take them all, O Hiawatha'” 

From the earth he toie the fibres, 

Toie the tough roots of the Larch-tiee, 
Closely sewed the baik togethei, 

Bound it (losely to the framework 

9 
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‘^Give me of >our balm, O Fir-tree^ 

Of youi balsam and your resm, 

So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enlei, 

That the river may not wet me ' ” 

And the Fir-trte, tall and sombre, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darki>^s, 
Rattled like a shoic with pebble^-^ 
Answcied wailmg, answered wiping, 
“Take ni) balm, O Hiawdtl^F” 

And he took the tears ofdjalsam, 

Took the resin of the lur-tiee, 

Smeared theicwith each seam and fissuie, 
Made each crevice safe fiom vatei 

“ Give me ot your quills, O Hedgehog ’ 
All your quills, O Kagh, the Fledgehog ! 

I will make a necklace of them, 

Make a girdle for my beauty, 

And two stars to deck hei bosom ^ ” 
krom a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him, 

Shot hib shining quills, like anows, 

Saying with a drowsy murmur, 

Thiough the tangle of his whiskers, 

“ Take my quills, O Hiawatha ' ” 

From the ground the quills he gathered, 
All the little shining airows, 

Stained them red and blue and yellow^, 
With the juice of roots and berries, 

Into his canoe he wrought them, 

Round Its waist a shining girdle, 

Round Its bows a gleaming necklace, 

On its bieast two stars resplendent 
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Thus the Birch Canoe \^as builded 
In the valley, by the river, 

In the bosom of the forest, 

And the forest’s life was in it, 

All Its mystery and its magic, 

All the lightness of the birch-tree, 

^Al^he toughness of the cedar. 

All the^'^’ch’s supple sinews, 

And it on the nvei 

Like a yellow leal in Autumn, 

Like a yellow ateidily 

Paddles none had Hiawatha, 

Paddles none he had oi needed, 

Loi his thoughts as paddles served him, 
And his wishes seived to guide him. 

Swift or slow at will he glided. 

Veered to right or left at pleasure 
J hen he called aloud to Kwasind, 
lo his hiend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
baying, ‘‘Help me cleai this iivei 
Of Its sunken logs and sand-bars ” 

Straight into the iivci Kwasind 
Plunged as if he weie an otter. 

Dived as it he weie a beavei, 

Stood up to his waist in w^ater, 

To his arm pits in the rivei, 

Swam and shouted in the river. 

Tugged at sunken logs and branches, 

With his hands he scooped the sand-bais, 
With his feet the ooze and tangle 
And thus sailed my Hiawatha 
Down the rushing Faquamenaw, 

Saikd thiough all its bends and windings, 


\V 11 
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Sailed through all its deeps and shallows, 
While his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Swam the deeps, the shallows waded 
Up and down the river went they, 

In and out among its islands, 

Cleared its bed of loot and sand-bar, 
Dragged the dead trees fiom its 
Made its passage safe and ceitm^^ 

Made a pathway for the 

hrom Its springs among the-^Aountains, 

To the wateis of Pauwating,'^ 

To the bay of Taquamenaw 


SIR FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE, 1810-1888 

THE LOSS OF THE MHRKFNHEAD’ 

Right on our flank the crimson sun went down, 

The deep sea rolled around m dark icpose, 

When, like the wild shriek from some captured town, 

A ciy of women lose 

The stout ship ‘Birkenhead’ lav hard and fast, 

Caught, without hope, upon a hidden 1 oek , 

Her timbers thrilled as nerves, when through them passed 
The spiiit of that shock 

And ever, like base cowards, who leave then ranks 
In danger’s hour, befoie the lush of steel, 

Drifted avay, disorderly, the planks 
From underneath her keel 
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So calm the air, so calm and still the flood, 

That 'low down m its blue translucent glass 
We saw the great fierce fish, that thirst for blood, 
Pass slowly, then repass 

They tamed, the wave'^ tarried for their prey ' 

Tile one cleat smile ' like things asleep 

Those daik shd^ in the azure silence lay 
As quiet is Tie deep 

\ 

Then amidst oath and\-prayer and rush and wreck, 
Faint screams, faint questions waiting no reply, 
Our Colonel gave the word, and on the deck 
Formed us in line to die 

To die * — ’twas hard, whilst the sleek ocean glowed 
Beneath a sky as fan as summer flowers ’ — 

M// to the boats r cried one — he was, thank God, 
No officer of ours * 

Our English hearts beat true — we would not stii 
That base appeal we heard but heeded not 
On land, on sea, we had oui Colours, Sir, 

To keep without a spot ’ 

They shall not say m England, that we fought 
With shameful strength unhonoured life to seek, 
Into mean safety, mean deserteis, brought 
By tiamplmg down the weak 

So we made* women with their children go 
The oars ply back again, and yet again, 

Whilst, inch by inch, the drowning ship sank low, 
Still under steadfast men 


7 “2 
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WLal foUowSj Avh) recalP — the bia\L ^^ho died. 
Died without flinching in the blood) 'surl 
They sleep as well beneath ibe pu^pR tide 
As others nod Cl tiul 

1 he> sleep IS wcM ' ind lonsed (lom lh( .i wdd 
\\Lning then woiincR like sLns, 

Joint-hens with ( bust, bee iusl thi 
Ills weik one^, not in 



ROBERT BROWNING, 1812--1888 

AN INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 

You know, we Tiench stoimed Ratisbon 
A mile or so away 
On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on oui storming da) 

With neck out-thiust, you fancy how, 

Legs wide, aims locked behind, 

As if to balance the pione blow 
Oppressive with its mind 

Just as perhaps he mused, ‘My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,’ — 

Out ’twixt the battery -smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full galloping nor bridle diew 
Until he reached the mound 
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Then off there flung m smiling joy, 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse’s mane, a boy 
You hardly could suspect — 

(So tight he kept his lips compress’d 
Scarce any blood came through) 

Vou <id twice ere you saw his breast 
Was air I shot in two 

HVell,’ cried he, limperoi, by God’s grace 
WeVt got you fcatisbon ’ 

The Marshall in the maiket-place 
And you’ll be theie anon 
To see your flag-bud flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire. 

Perched him ' ’ The chiefs eye flashed , his plans 
Soared up again like Are 

The chief’s eye flashed but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mothei -eagle’s eye 

When hei bruised eaglet breathes 
‘You’ie wounded’’ ‘Nay,’ the soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said 
‘I’m killed, Sue’’ And his chief beside, 

Smiling, the boy fell dead 
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HENRY LUSHINGTON, 1812—1855 


THE ROAD TO THE TRENCHES 



\N INCIDFNP IN llfr CRIMIAN A\ 

^ Leave me, (omiades — hciL 
No, Sii, take them on , 

All are wanted — none stop , 

Duty must be done ^ 

Those whose guaid >ou take \>ill find me, 
As they pass below ’ 

So the soldier spake, and staggenng 
Fell amid the snow, 

And evei, on the dreary heights, 

Down eame the snow 


‘ Men, it must be as he asks , 

Duty must be done , 

Far too few loi halt oiii tasks, 

We can spare not one 
Wrap him in this —I need it less, 
Fear not, they shall know 
Mark the place — yon stunted larch — 
Foiward’ On they go, 

And silent, on their silent march, 
Down sank the snow 


O'er his feaimes, as he lies, 

Calms the wrench of pain , 
Close, faint eyes, pass, cruel skies, 
Freezing mountain tilain 
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With far soft sounds the stillness teems, 
Church-bells, voices low, 

Passing into English dreams, 

There amid the snow , 

And darkening, thickening, o’er the heights, 
Down fell the snow 

Lool^. \ looking, for the maik, 

Back trt^^otheis came, 

Struggling Oough the snowdnfts daik, 
Calling Oij- his name 
‘Here — or there — the drifts are deep — 
Have we missed him^ — No — 

Look 1 a little growing heap, 

Snow above the snow, 

Where heavy, in his heavy sleep, 

Down fell the snow ’ 

Stiong hands laised him, voices strong 
Spake within his eais, 

Ah ' his dreams had softer tongue ’ — 
Neither now he hears 
One nioie gone for England’s sake, 

Where so many go, 

Lying down without complaint, 

Dying m the snow, 

Starving, striving, m the snow 
Simply done his soldiei’s part 
Through long months of woe, 

Long endured with soldier heart 
Battle, famine, snow, 

Noble, nameless, English heart, 

Snow cold, m snow 
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FROV IHE LUxMRCRMLxX 


Wildly round our woodland qiiarteis 
Sad-voiced Autumn grieves , 
Thickly down these swelling 
Float his fallen leaves ^ 
Through the tall and nake^^ timber, 
Column-like and old, 

Gleam the sunsets ot November, 
hrom their skies of gold 


O’er us, to the South-land heading, 
Screams the gray vild goose, 

On the night-fiost sounds the tieading 
Of the brindled moose 
Noiseless creeping, while we’re skcping, 
hrost his task-work plies, 

Soon, his ley budges heaping, 

Shall GUI log-piles use 

* ^ 'k > 


Make \vt heie our camp of winter, 

And, thiough sleet and snow, 
l^itchy knot and beechen splinter 
On out health shall glow^ 

Strike, then, comrades ’ — trade is waiting 
On our lugged toil, 

Fai ships w^aiting foi the fieighting 
Of oui woodland spoil ’ 
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Keep who will the city’s alleys. 

Take the smooth-shorn plain, — 
Give to us the cedar-\ alleys, 

Rocks and hills of Maine ^ 

In our North-land, wild and woody, 
Let us still have part , 

TX«,"''ged nurse and mother sturdy, 
to thy heart’ 

Lo ’ the breaks ’ old Katahdin’s 
Pine-trees how its fires, 

While from tnese dim forest gardens 
Rise their blackened spires 
Up, my comrades ’ up and doing ’ 
Manhood’s lugged play 
Still renewing, bravely hewing 
Through the world oui way ’ 


ALFRED TENNYSON, 1812—1892 
ULYSSES 

It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still health, among these barren ciags, 
Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoaid, and sleep, and feed, and know not me 
I cannot rest from travel I will drink 
Life to the lees all times I have enjoy’d 
Gieatly, have suffei’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone, on shore, and when 
Through scudding drifts the lamy Hyades 
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Vext the" dim sea I am become a name, 

For always roaming with a hungiy heart 
Much have I seen and known , cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, goveinments, 
Myself not least, but honour’d of them all , 

And drunk delight of battle with my peeis, 

Fai on the imging plains oi wmdv Fioy 
I am a part of all that T have met , 

Yet all expeuence is an aieh whei/Snrongh 
Gleams that untra-veli’d world, wlj^ise matgm fades 
For evei and foi ever when I nf)ve 
How dull It IS to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburmsh’d, not to shine m use ’ 

As though to breathe were life Life piled on liffe 
Weie all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains but every houi is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things , and vile it wei e 
For some three suns to store and hoaid myself, 
And this giay spirit yearning m dcsiie 
To follow knowledge, like a smkmg star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought 
This IS my son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle-" 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfl 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A lugged people, and through soft degices 
Subdue them to the useful and the good 
Most blameless is he, centied m the spheie 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoialion to my household gods, 

When I am gone He woiks his woik, I mine 
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There lies the port the vessel pufls her ’sail 
There glpom the dark broad seas My manners, 

Souls tot have toiFd, and wrought, and thought with me— 
That evei with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Fiee hearts, free foreheads— you and I are old , 
yet his honour and his toil, 

Death closes nil but something eie the end, 

^ome work ot iiorde note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming n en that strove with Gods 

The lights begin to ^twinkle from the locks 

The long day wanes the slow moon climbs the deep 

Moans round with many voices Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows, for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stars until I die 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles whom we knew 
I'hough much is taken, much abides, and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are, 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To stiive, to seek, to find, and not to yield 
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'YOU ASK ME WHY’ 

You ask me why, though ill at ease, 

Within this region I subsist, 

Whose spirits falter in the mist, 

And languish for the puiple seas * 

It IS the land that freemen till, 

That sobei -suited Freedom ch^e, 

The land, where girt with fi lends or foes 
A man may speak the thing he ^ill , 

A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent 

Where faction seldom gathers head. 

But, by degrees to fullness wrought. 

The strength of some diffusive thought 
Hath time and space to work and spread* 

Should banded unions jitrstcute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime, 

And individual freedom mute, 

Though Power should make from land to land 
The name of Britain trebly great — 
Though every channel of the State 
Should almost choke with golden sand — 

Yet waft me fiom the haibour-mouth, 

Wild wind f I seek a warmei sky, 

And I will see before I die 
The palms and temples of the South 
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FROM THE ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON 

I 

— -ljuij the Great Duke 

With on empire’s lamentation, 

Let us bury the Great Duke 

To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation, 
Mourning when their leaders fall, 

Wairiors carry the warrior’s pall, 

And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall 

II 

Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore^ 
Here, in streaming London’s central roar 
Let the sound of those he ivrought for, 

And the feet of those he fought for, 

Echo lound his bones foi evermore 

in 

Lead out the pageant sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe. 

Let the long long procession go, 

And let the soi rowing crowd about it giow, 

And let the mournful martial music blow. 

The last great Englishman is low 

IV 

Mourti, foi to us he seems the last. 

Remembering all his greatness in the Past 
No more m soldier fashion will he greet 
With lifted hand the gazer in the street 
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O fiicnd'5, our chie^ stato-orade is miit;. 

Mourn foi the man of lonc^-endunng bJood 
The slates man-\N ail loi, moderate, ic'^olute, 

^Vhole m himself, a com^ion good 
Mourii for the mmn of mPucnce, 

Yet clediest of cmbidoiis dime, 

Oiii gieatcst yet with ka^^t pieUncL, 

(heat m council and gicat in wii, 

Foiemost captain of hiS lip-'e, 

Rich m saving common sen^.e 
And, as the greatest only arc, 

In hiS simplicity sublime 
O good gray head which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omens all men diew, 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fall’n at length that tower of stiengih 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew’ 

Such was he whom we deploie 

The long self-saciifice of life is o'er 

The great Woild-victor s \ictor will be seen no more 

V 

All IS over and done 
Rendei thanks to the (hver, 

England, foi thy son 
Let the bell be toll'd 
Render thanks to the Giver, 

And render him to the mould 
Under the cross of gold 
That shines over city and river, 

Theie he shall rest for ever 
Among the wise and the bold 
Let the bell be toll'd 
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Ancl a revel ent people behold 
'fhe tow^eimg car, the sable steeds 
Bright let it be with his blazon’d deeds, 

Dark in its funeral fold 

Let the bell be toll’d 

A deeper knell in the heait be knoll’d^ 

And.' sound of the sorrowing anthem roll’d 
Through the dome of the golden cross , 

»And the volleying cannon thunder his loss, 

He knew then voices of old 
For many a time m many a clime 
His captain’s ear has heaid them boom 
Bellowing victory, bellowing doom , 

When he with those deep voices wrought, 

Ouaiding realms and kings from shame, 

With those deep voices our dead captain taught 
The tyrant, and asserts his claim 
In that dread sound to the great name 
Which he has worn so pure of blame, 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of welkattemper’d fiame 
O civic muse, to such a name, 

To such a name for ages long, 

To such a name, 

Preserve a broad approach of fame 
And cvei -ringing avenues of song 

VI 

‘Who is he that cometh, like an honour’d guest, 

With banner and with music, with soldiei and with priest, 
With a nation weeping, and breaking on my lest^’ 
Mighty seaman, this is he 
W^as great by land as thou by sea 
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Tn^iTc I'iland loves thee ^\ell ihou fanious man, 
The greatest sailoi since oui 'i\orld began 
Now, to tne roll lv mufllecl diums, 

To thee the gioatest soldici comes 
For tins is he 

Was gieat hy land is ihoa by sea 
His foes ^^ere thine be he])t us fiec 
O give hnn welcome tbi-^ is he, 

A\oitli\ of Gill gorgeous iiies, 

And woithy to be laid b\ thev., 

For th’S IS England ^ gieatv^st sop 
He that gain’d a bundled fights, 

Nor ever lost an English gun, 

This IS he that far away 
Against the myriads of Assaye 
Clash’d with his fiery few and won , 

And underneath another sun, 

Warring on a later day, 

Round affrighted Lisbon drew 
The treble works, the vast designs 
Of his laboui’d lampait-lmes, 

Where he greatly stood at bay, 

Whence he issued foith anew, 

And ever great and gi eater grew, 

Beating from the wasted vines 
Back to France her banded swarms, 

Back to France with countless blows, 

Till o’er the hills her eagles flew 
Past the Pyrenean pines, 

Follow’d up in valley and glen 
With blare of bugle, clamoui of men, 

Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouring on hei foes 
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Such a war had such a close 

Ag^in their ravening eagle rose 

In ang^f, wheel’d on Eu rope-shadowing wings, 

And barking for the thrones of kings ^ 

Till one that sought but Duty’s iron crown 
On that loud sabbath shook the spoiler down , 
day of onsets of despair ’ 

Dash’d on every rocky square 
1 heir surging charges foam’d themselves away , 

*Last, the Prussian trumpet blew^ 

Through the long-tormented air 
Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant ray, 

And down we swept and charged and overthrew 
So great a soldier taught us there, 

What long enduring hearts could do 
In that world’s-eaithquake, Wateiloo ’ 

Mighty seaman, tender and true. 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 

O Saviour of the silver coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that heie befall 
Touch a spiiit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad, because his bones aie laid by thine ^ 

And through the centuries let a people’s voice 
In full acclaim, 

A people s voice, 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 

A people’s voice, when they lejoice 
At civic revel and pomp and game. 

Attest their great commander’s claim 

With honoui, honour, honour, honour to him, 

Eteinal honoui to his name 
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VIII 

Lo, the leader in these glorious wais 
Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 
follow’d by the biave of othei lands, 

He, on whom from both hci open hands 
La\ish Honoiii shower’d all her stars, 

And affluent hoi tune emptied all hci horn 
Yea, let all good things await 
Him w^ho cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or seives the state 
Not once or twuce in our loiigh island-stoiy, 
The path of duty was the way to glory 
He that w^alks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and leains to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy puiples, which outi edden 
All voluptuous gaiden-ioscs 
Not once or twice m oui lair island-stoiy, 

The path of duty was the way to gloiy 
He, that evei fodowma her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
dhiough the long goige to the fai light has w 
His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty sealed 
Are close upon the shining tablelands 
To wLich our God Himself is moon and sun 
Such was he hi*:, woik is done 
But while the laees of mankind endiiic, 

Let his grext example stand 
Colossal, seen of eveiy land, 

And keep the soldiei him, the statesman pure 
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Till m all lands and through all human story ^ 

•Tfie path of duty be the way to glory 
And let the land whose hearths he saved from shame 
For many and many an age proclaim 
At CIVIC revel and pomp and game, 
x\nd when the long-illu mined cities flame, 

Their ever-loyal iron leader’s fame. 

With honoui, honour, honour, honour to him, 

Eternal honour to his name 


TO I HE QUEEN 

Revered, beloved — O you that hold 
A nobler office upon earth 
1 han arms, or power of brain, or birth 
Could give the waiiioi kings of old, 

Victoria, — since youi Royal giace 
To one of less deseit allows 
This laurel greener from the brows 
Oi him that utter’d nothing base , 

And should youi greatness, and the care 
That yokes with empire, yield you time 
To make demand of modern rhyme 
If aught ol ancient worth be there , 

Then -while a sweetei music wakes, 

And thiough wild March the thiostlc calls, 
Where all about your palace-walls 
The sunlit almond-blossom shakes— 
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Take, Madam tb^s poor book of song 
For though the faults weiu thick as dus. 
In vacant chambers, I cc'uld tuist 
Y"our kindness ]N[ay >ou rule us long 

And leave us nilcrs of \our blood 
As noble till the latest day < 

May children of our children say, 

“She wrought hei people lasting good, 

“ Hei court was pure , her life serene , 

God gave her peace , her land reposed , 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen , 

“And statesmen at her council met, 

Who knew the seasons, when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet 

“By shaping some august dccice, 

Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Bioad-based upon her people’s will, 

And compass’d by the in\iolate sea” 


FROM THE MORTE U’ARTHUR 

bo all day long the noise of battle i oil’d 
Among the mountains by the wintei sea , 

Until King Aithur’s Table, man by nun, 

Had falFn m Lyonnesse about their Loid, 

King Arthur then, because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sii Bediveie uplifted him, 
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Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land 
On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full 
Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere 
The sequel of to day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds recoid Such a sleep 
They sleep — the ^neii I loved I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time. 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that weie 
I perish by this people which I made, — 

Though Meilin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more — but let what will be, be, 

I am so deeply smitten through the helm 
That without help I cannot last till morn 
Thou therefore take my brand, Excalibur, 

Whieh was my pride for thou rememberest how 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed m white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
Holding the sword— and how I row’d across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king 
And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aiteitime, this also shall be known 
But now delay not take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere 
Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me woi 
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Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 

And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the sword, 

And strongly wheel’d and thiew it The gicat brand 
Made lightnings in the splendoui of the moon, 

And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an aich^ 
Shot like a stt earner of the northern mom, 

Seen wheie the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the noithern sea 
So flash’d and fell the brand Exealibur 
But ere he dipt the surface, rose an^arm 
Clothed m white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under m the meie 
And lightly went the other to the King 
^ ^ * 

And slowly answer’d Arthur fiom the barge 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to 
And God fulfils Himself m many ways, 

Lest one good custom should coirupt the world 
Comfort thyself what comfort is in me^ 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make puie> but thou, 

If thou shouldst nevei sec my face again, 

Piay for my soul More things aie wi ought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of Wherefore, let th> \oicc 
Kisc like a fountain for me night and da} 

Por what aie men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing C^od, they lift not hands oi piay^ i 
Both foi themselves and those who rail them fiund'^ 
Foi So the whole lound eirth is e.\ery way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet oi God 
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But now faieweli I am going a long way 
With *thes(^ thou seest — if indeed I go — 

(For all hiy mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island-valley of Avilion, 

Where falls not hail, or rain, oi any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it lies 
Ueep meadow’d, happy, fair wnth oi chard-lawns 
And bowery hollows ciown d with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound ’’ 

So said he, and the barge with oai and sail 
Moved fiom the brin'^:,^ like some full-bieasted swan 
That, fluting a wnld caiol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs Long stood Sii Bediveie 
Revolving many memoues, till the hull 
Looked one black dot against the veige of dawn, 
And on the meie the wailing died away 


‘RING OUT, WILD BELLS’ 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light 
The year is dying in the night, 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die 

Ring* out the old, iing in the new. 

Ring, happy bells, aeioss the snow 
The year is going, let him go, 
Ring out the false, ring m the true 
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Ring out- the giief that saps tht mind, 

For those that hert \\e no morL 
Ring out the feud of Mch and 
Ring ir itd^LSs to all mankind 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of paity stnfe , 

Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweetei manners, purer laws 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times , 

Ring out, ring out my mournful ih^mts, 
But ling the fuller minstrel in 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

The civic slandei and the spite , 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common lo\e of good 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 

Ring out the nairowmg lust of gold, 
Ring out the thousand wars of old. 

Ring in the thousand )ears of peace 

Ring in the valiant man and fiee, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand, 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring m the Christ that is to be 
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» WILLIAM E AYTOUN, 1813—1865 
FROM THE ISLAND OF THE SCOIS 


The Rhine is running deep and led, 

The island lies before — 

‘‘Now IS there one of all the host 
Will dare to^ venture o’er^ 

For not alone the river’s sweep 
Might make a brave man quail 
The foe are on the fuithei side, 

Thur shot comes fast as hail 
God help us, if the middle isle 
We may not hope to win ’ 

Now IS thue any of the host 
Will dare to venture in^” 

II 

“The fold IS deep, the banks are steep, 

The island-shore lies wide 
Nor man noi horse could stem its force, 

Oi reach the further side 
See there ’ amidst the willow-boughs 
The serried bayonets gleam, 

They’ve flung their bridge— they’ve won the isle, 
ihe foe have eiossed the stream' 

Their volley flashes shaip and strong — 

By all the Saints ' I trow 
There never yet was soldiei boin 
Could force that passage now ' ” 
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So spoke the bold krench Mareschal 
With him who led the van, 

Whilst lOugh and red before their \iew^ 
The turbid iiver lan 
Nor bridge noi boat had they to cioss 
The wild and swollen Rhine, 

And thundeiing on the othci bank 
Far stretched the (xciman line 
Hard by theie stood a swarthy man 
Was leaning on his swoid, 

And a saddened smile lit up his face 
As he heard the Captain’s woid 
“I’ve seen a wildei stream eie now 
Than that which lushes there , 

I’ve stemmed a heaviei toricnt yet 
And never thought to dare 
If Geiman steel be shaip and keen, 

Is ours not strong and true^ 

There ma) be dangci in the deed, 

But theic IS honoiii too ” 


IV 

The old loxd in his saddle turned, 
And hastily he said — 

“Hath bold Dugue'^clm’s heiy heart 
Awakened from the dcad^ 

Thou ait the leadti of the Sc ots — 
Now well and suie 1 know, 

That gentle blood m dangeious hour 
Ne’ei yet ran cold nor slow, 
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4nd I have seen ye in the fight 
• Do all that mortal may 
If honour is the boon ye seek, 

It may be won this day — 

The prize is in the middle isle, 

Thue lies the adventurous way 
And armies twain are on the plain, 

The daring deed to see — 

Now ask thy gallant company 
If they will follow thee ' ” 

V 

• Right gladsome looked the Captain then, 
And nothing did he say, 

But he turned him to his little band — 
Oh few, I ween, weic they * 

I'he lelics of the biavtst foict 
That ever fought in fiay 
No one of all that company 
But bore a gentle name, 

Not one whose latheis had not stood 
In Scotland’s fields of fame 
All they had maiched with great Dundee 
lo wheie he fought and fell, 

And m the deadly battle-strife 
Had venged then leader well 
And they had bent the knee to eaith 
When every eye w^as dim, 

As b’u then heio’s buried corpse 
'Ihey sang the funeral hymn, 

And they had tiod the Pass onee moie. 
And stooped on eithei side 
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Id pincL the hcathti f»*om the spot 
here he had (lropp^.(i and cneci 
And tac\ had Dv')iind it pc. \t their hcaits, 

A h1 taen a Usl fare^^ell 
Of Scottish earth and Scottish sky, 

Where Scotland’s glory fell 
Then went they foith to foreign lands 
Like bent and broken men, 

Who leave then dearest hope behind, 

And may not turn again 

VI 

^‘The stream, he said, “is broad and deep, 
\nd stubborn is the foe - 
Yon island-stiength is guarded well — 

Say, biotheis, will ye go^ 
hrom home and kin for man) a )ear 
Our steps have wandered wade, 

And never may our bones be laid 
Our fatheis’ graves beside 
No childien have w^e to lament, 

No waves to wail our fall , 

The traitor’s and the spoilei’s hand 
Have reft our hearths of all 
But we have hearts, and we have aims, 

As stiong to mil and dare 
As when our ancient banners flow 
Within the noithern air 
Come, brothel s > let me name a sptli 
Shall louse your souls again, 

And send tht old blood bounding free 
Through pulse, and heait, and vein 
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C^ll back the days of bygone yeais — 

• Be young and stiong once more^ 

Think yonder stream, so stark and red, 

Is one we’ve crossed before 
Rise, hill and glen ’ rise, crag and wood » 
Rise up on eithei hand — 

Again upon the Gairy’s banks, 

On Scottish soil wt stand ’ 

Again I see the tartans wave. 

Again the tiumpets ring, 

Again I hear our^leadei’s call — 

‘Upon them for the King'’ 

Stayed we behind that gloiious day 
. For roaiing flood or Imn^ 

The soul of Grcomc is with us still — 
Now, brothers' will ye in^” 

IX 

Have you seen the tall trees swaying 
When the blast is sounding shiill, 

And the whiilwind reels in fury 
Down the goiges of the hilP 
How they toss then mighty branches 
Struggling with the tempest’s shock, 
How they keep their place of vantage, 
(fleaving firmly to the rock^ 

Even so the Scottish wairiors 

Held their own against the rner, 
Though the watei flashed around them. 
Not an eye was seen to quivei , 
Though the shot flew sharp and deadly, 
Not a man lelaxed his hold 
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^ For then hearts weie big and thrilling 
With the mighty thoughts of old 
One word was spoke among them, 

And through the ranks it spit ad — 
“Remembei oui dead Cla\erhoiise ’ ” 

AVas all the Captain said 
Then, sternly bending toiwaul, 

They wrestled on awhile, 

Until they eleaied the heavy stream, 

Then rushed towards the isle 

X 

The Geiman heart is stout and tiue, 

The German arm is strong , 

The German foot goes seldom back 
Where aimed foemen thiong 
But never had they faced in field 
So stern a chaige beloie, 

And never had they lelt the swec]) 

Of Scotland’s bioad claymoie 
Not fieicei pours the avalanche 
Adowm the steep meline 
That rises o’ei the pnert-spinus 
Of lough and rapid llhine — 

Scarce swifter shoots the bolt iiom heaven 
Than came the Scottish band 
Right up against the guaided tiench, 

And o’ei it sw^ord in hand 
In vain then leaders foiwird puss — 

Ihey meet the deadly brand’ 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, i8ig— 1891 

A GLANCE BEHIND THE CURTAIN 

Upon the pier stood two stern-visaged men, 

Looking to where a little craft lay moored, 

Swajyed by the lazy cuirent of the Thames, 

Which weltered by m muddy listlessness 

Grave men they were, \nd batthngs of fierce thought 

Had trampled out ail softness from their brows. 

And ploughed rough furrows there before their time, 
Bor other crop than such as homebred Peace 
Sows broadcast in the willing soil of Youth 
Caie, not of self, but for the common weal, 

Had robbed their eyes of youth, and left instead 
A look of patient power and non will, 

And something fieicer, too, that gave bioad hint 
Of the plain weapons girded at then sides 
The younger had an aspect of command,— 

Not such as trickles down, a slender stream. 

In the shmnk channel of a great descent. 

But such as lies entowered in heart and head, 

And an arm prompt to do the ’bests of both 
His was a brow wheie gold were out of place, 

And yet it seemed right worthy of a ciown 
(Though he despised such), weie it only made 
Of iron, or some seiviceable stuff 
That would have matched his brownly rugged fact 
The cldei, although such he hardly seemed 
(Care makes so little of some five short yeais), 
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Had a^’Cleat, honest face, whose rough-hev^n strength 
Was mildened by the scholar’s wiser heait 
To sober courage, such as best befits 
The unsullied temper of a well-taught mind, 

Yet so remained that one could plainly guess 
The hushed volcano smouldering underneath 
He spoke the othei, hearing, kept his ga/e 
Still fixed, as on some problem in the sky 

Flampden O Cromwell, wc aie fallen on evil times 
There was a day when England had wide loom 
For honest men as well as foolish kings 
But now the uneasy stomach of the time 
Turns squeamish at them both dhcicfoie let us 
Seek out that saxage clime, where men as yet 
Are free there sleeps the vessel on the tide, 

Her languid canvas drooping for the wind , 

Give us but that, and what need wc to feai 
Ibis Order of the CouneiP i he fn e weaves 
Will not say No’ to phase a waywaid king, 

Noi will the winds tuin trailois at his l)c<k 
All things aie fitly cared for, and the Loid 
Will watch as kindly o’ti the exodus 
Of us his servants now, as in old time 
We have no cloud oi fiie, and haply w^e 
May not pass diy-shod through the ocean-stieam , 

But, saved or lost, all things are in His hand ” 

So spake he, and meantime the other stood 
With wide gray eyes still leading the blank an, 

As if upon the sky’s blue wall he saw' 

Some mystic sentence, wTittcn b) a hand, 

Such as of old did awe the Assyrian king, 

Gut with his satraps in the bla/mg feast 
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CfOiHweli Elampdtn ’ a moment since, my puipo^e was 
To *fiy thee, — for I will call it flight. 

Nor flattc'T it with any smoother name, — 

But something in me bids me not to go, 

And I am one, thou knowest, w"ho, unmoved 
By what the weak deem omens, yet give heed 
And* revel ence due to whatsoe’er my soul 
Whispeis of warning to the inner ear 
Mpi cover, as I know that (lod brings lound 
His pui poses in ways undreamed by us, 

And makes the wiekey^ but his instmments 
lo hasten then own swift and sudden fall, 

I see the beauty of his piovidenee 
In the kings oidei blind, he will not let 
His doom part fiom him, but must bid it stay 
As ’tweie a cricket, wliose enlnening chirp 
He loved to lieai beneath his veiy health 
Why should we fly^ Nay, why not lathei stay 
And leai ag<iin our /ion’s ciiimbled walls, 

Not, as of old the walls of 1 hebes weie built. 

By imnstiel twanging, but, il need should be, 

With the more jiotent musK of oui swoids^ 
i’hink’st thou that scoic of men beyond the sea 
(’laiiu mole (lod’s eaie than all of England here? 

No wdien He mo\es His arm, it is to aid 
Whole peoples, heedless if a few be ctushed, 

As some aie ever, when the destiny 

Of man takes one stride onwaid nearer home 

Belieec me, ’Us the mass of men He lores, 

And, whefe there is most soriow and most want, 

Wheie the high heart of man is tiodden down 
The most, ’tis not because He hides His face 
hrom them in wiath, as puiblmd teachers prate 
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Not sc5 tKere most is Ht, foi then is Ht 
Most iitcdtd 

^ ^ yi > -t -A 

New times ckmanrl ntw niLasuies and niw men, 
The woild ad\cinccs, and in lime 
1 he laws that m oui falhcis’ day wen lx st , 

Andj doiihtkss, aftei ii^, soim pinti si lu me 
Will be shafied out 1)} wis<i nun thin ue, 

Made wism by the sti i<h i^rowth of Iniih 
We cannot hale Utopia on by (ohi , 

But better, almost, lx <it work in ^in, 

Than in a biule in.ii lion biowsi and ship 
No man is boin into tlu woild whose wotk 
Is not born with him, lluie is <dw i\s woil, 

And tools to woik withal, loi tliose who will, 

And i)lessed aie the hoin> hinds of toil t 
The busy woild shoves aiu»ii}v isul< 

Ihc man who stands with <ums cd^mlbo st t, 

Until occasion tells bun w'lul to d(i, 

And he who waits to hive Ins task maikicl oiu 
Shall die and Umvc his en.tnd mdulhll d 

A ^ ^ f A f 

I will have' one mcm t;ia[)j)k v ith tlu man 
Uhailes Stuait wlumi th< bo\ o\ ic mu, 

The man stands not in awe of I, innhaiue, 

Am one laised up (ly th< Xlmiehts aim 
To witness some gieat luitli to aU tlu woild 

So they two tinned toi;(thti , oiu to du , 
Fighting loi iuedom on tlu bhiodv luld, 

The othei, lai meue hap[>\, to lx (mm 
A name eaith wens fonvei met he t luarl 
One of the lew that have a nghl lo lank 
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With the true Makeis for his spirit wrought 
t>!rder from Chaos proved that right divine 
Dwclt^ only in the excellence of truth. 

And far within old Daikness’ hostile lines 
Advanced and pitched the shining tents of Light 
Nor. shall the grateful Muse foiget to tell, 

•riiat — not the least among his many claims 
To deathless honour — he was Milton’s friend, 

A man not second among those who lived 
To show us that the poet’s lyie demands 
An aim of toughci sinew than the sword 


A DAY IN JUNE 

And what is so ure as a day m June^ 

Then, if evei, come pci feet days, 

Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her waim car lays, 
Whcthei we look, 01 whether we listen, 

We hear life mmmui, or see it glisten, 

E\ery clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct vitbin it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it foi light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and floweis, 

The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys, 
llie cowslip startles in meadow^s gieen, 

The butteicup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf noi a blade too mean 
lo be some happy cieatuie’s palace. 
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The little bud sits at his dooi in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’eriuii 
With the deluge of summer it lecenes, 

His mate feels the eggs beneath hei wings, 

And the heait in hei dumb bieast flutteis and sirgs, 
He sings to the wide woild, and she to hei nest,--^ 
In the nice ear of Natuie whicli song is the best^ 

Now IS the high-tide ot the }eai, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed avay 
Comes flooding back with a npiily (hcei, 

Into eveiy baie inlet and eieek and bay , 

Now the heart is so full tint a diop o\eililis it, 

We aie happy now because Cod vills it, 

No mattei how barren the past nui> ha\e Ixen, 

’Tis enough for us now that the leaves <iie gieen, 
We sit in the waim shade and feel light veil 
How the sap cieeps up and the blossoms swell, 

We may shut oin eyes, but ve cannot ht Ip knowing 
That skies aic dear and glass is gt owing, 

The biee/e conies whis[){.iing in oiii cai, 
lhat dandelions aie blossoming neu, 

lhat mai/e has sprouted, that sti earns aie flowing, 
That the river is bluei than the sky, 

That the robin is plastering his house haid by , 

And if the biee/e kept the good news back, 

For other couriers we should not lack, 

We could guess it all by yon heifei’s lowung, — 
And hark < how clear bold chanticleei, 

Warmed with the new^ wine of the yeai, 

Tells all in his lusty ci owing * 
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•THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 

PART FIRST 

I 

My golden spuis now bring to me, 

And bung to me my richest mail, 

Fo^ to-moirow I go over land and sea 
In seaich of the Holy Grail, 

Shall never a bed fopine be spread, 

Noi shall a pillow be under my head, 

Till I begin my vow to keep, 

FIcre* on the lushes will I sleep, 

And perchance theie may come a vision true 
Ere day create the world anew ” 

Slowly Sn LaunfaFs eyes giew dim. 

Slumber fell like a cloud on him, 

And into his soul the vision flew 

II 

The ciows flapped ovei by twos and threes, 

In the pool diowsed the cattle up to their knees, 
The little buds sang as if it were 
The one day of summer in all the year, 

And the veiy leaves seemed to sing on the trees 
The castle alone in the landscape lay 
Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray 
’Twas the proudest hall in the North Countiee, 
And nevci its gates might opened be, 

Save to lord or lady of high degiee, 

Sunimu besieged it on eveiy side, 

But the churlish stone hei assaults defied. 
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She could not scale the chilly v^all, 

Though around it foi leagues hei pa\ilions tall 
Stretched left and light, 

Over the hills and out of sight, 

Gieen and broad was e\eiy tent, 

And out of each a mminui went 
Till the bree/e fell off at night 


HI 

The drawbiidgc diopped with a suily dang, 

And through the daik aich a (haigoi spiang, 
Bearing Sir Laiinfal, the maiden knight, 

In his gilded mail, that flamed so bright 
It seemed the daik castle had gathered all 
Those shafts the fieice sun had shot o\er its walk 
In his siege of tlnee hundred siinmurs long, 
And, binding them all in one bla/ing sheaf, 

Had cast them foith so, young and stiong, 
And lightsome as a lo( iisl k«if, 

Su Laiinfal flashed foith in his inai(l( n mail, 
lo seek in .ill dimes foi the Hoi) (hail 


IV 

It was morning on hill and stiiam and tiei, 
And moining m the young knight’s heait, 
Only the eastle moodily 
Rebuffed the gifts of the sunshine fiet, 

And gloomed by itself apait, 

The season bummed all olhei things up 
Lull as the lam fills the piU Ik i-pUnl’s eup 
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V 

As Sir Launfai made morn through the darksome gate, 
He was ’waie of a leper, crouched by the same, 

Who bagged with his hand and moaned as he sate , 
Atid a loathing ovei Sii Launfai came, 

The sunshine went out of his soul with a thiill, 

Ihe flesh ’neath his armour ’gan shiink and crawl, 
And midway its leap his heart stood still 
Like a fio/en wateifall, 

Lor this man, so foul\nd bent of stature, 

Rasped harshly against his dainty nature. 

And. seemed the one blot on the summer morn, — 

So he tossed him a piece of gold m scorn 


vr 

Ihe lepci raised not the gold fiom the dust 
letter to me the poor man’s emst. 

Better the blessing ot the pool, 

1 hough I turn me empty from his dooi , 

That is no tuie alms which the hand can hold , 
He gives only the ^\orthless gold 
Who gives fiom a sense of duty, 

But he who gues but a slender mite, 

And gives to that which is out ot sight, 

That thiead ot the all-sustaining Beaut) 

Whit h runs through all and doth all unite, — 

1 hi hand cannot das]) the whole ot his alms, 

The heait outstretches Us eagei palms, 

1^01 a god goes with it and makes it stoic 
do the soul that was staivmg in darkness bdore ” 
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PVR I SECOND 

I 

There was never a leaf on bush 01 tree, 

The baie boughs rattled shuddeiingly , 

The river was dumb and could not speak, 

For the weavei Winlei its shioud hid spun 
A single Glow on the tiee-top bleak 

Ihom his shining feathers shed ofi thi cold sun , 
Again It was moining, but shiunk and cold, 

As if hei veins weie sipless and old, 

And she lose up decrepitly 

For a last dim look at eaith and sea 

II 

Sir Launfal turned fiom his own haid gate, 
loi anothei heii in his eaildoni sate, 

An old, bent man, worn out ind iiail, 

He came back from seeking the Holy (nail, 

Little he ieck(d of his eaildoni’s loss, 

No more on his suicoat was bla/oncd the eioss, 
But deep in his soul tlie sign he woie, 

The badge of the suffeiing and the pooi 

III 

Sir Launfal’s raiment thin and spaie 
Was idle mail ’gainst the baibed air, 

1^01 It was just at the Chiistmas time, 

So he mused, as he sat, of a sunniei clime, 

And sought for a shekel from cold and snow 
In the light and ^valmth of long-ago, 

He sees the snake-like eaiavan ciawl 

O’er the edge of the deseit, black and smdl, 
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Then^neaicr and neaiei, till, one by one, 

He* oan count the camels in the sun, 

As o\er the red-hot sands they pass 
To where, in its slendei necklace of glass, 

The little spring laughed and leapt in the shade, 
And With its own self like an infant played, 

Anil waved its signal of palms 

IV 

“4 ' 01 Chiist’s sweet sake, I beg an alms”, 

I'he happ) camels may leach the spiing, 

But Su Launlal sees^nly the giuesonie thing, 

Ihe leper, lank as the lain-bianched bone, 

1 hat coweis beside him, a thing as lone 
And white as the lee-isles of Northern seas 
In the desolate hoiioi of his disease 

V 

And Sii Laimfal said, ‘‘ I behold m thee 
An innge of Him who died on the tree, 

Thou also hast had thy ciown of thoins, 

'Fhou also hast had the world’s buffets and scorns, 
And to thy life were not denied 
ihe w^ounds in the hands and feet and side 
Mild Mary’s bon, aeknowdedge me, 

Behold, through him, I give to Thee’” 

\i 

Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 
And looked at Sir Launfal, and stiaightway he 
Remembered in what a haiightiei guise 
He had flung an alms to lepiosie, 

When he girt his young life up in gilded mail 
And set forth in seau h of the Holy Giail 
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The heart within him was ashes and dust , 

He parted m twain his single ciust, 

He broke the ice on the sti camlet’s bunk, 

And gave the lepei to eat and drink, 

HVas a mouldy crust of coaise biown hiead, 

’Twas watei out of a wooden bowl,— 

Yet with fine wheaten bread was the lepei fed, 

And ’twas led wine he diank wnth his thiisty soul 

vn 

As Sir Laimfal mused with a dowirast fire, 

A light shone lound about the pku e , 

Ihe leper no longer crouched at his side, 

But istood befoie him glorilied, 

Shining and tall and fan and straight 
As the pillar that stood by the Beautdul (late,— 
■^iinisdt the Gate w^heiehy men can 
Enter the temple of God in JMan 

VIII 

His wolds weie shed sofUi than ksues from tin pine, 
And they fell on Sii Laiinlal as snows on the brine, 
That mingle their softness and quiet in one 
With the shaggy unrest they tloat dowm upon , 

And the voice that w^as softei than silence said, 

‘H_vO, it IS 1, be not afiaicH 
In many dimes, without a\ail, 

Thou hast spent ihy life loi the h\o\) (bail , 

Behold, It IS here, -this cup which thou 
Didst till at the stieamlet lor me but now^ , 

'Fhis emst is My body hiokcii loi thee, 

'This watei His blood that died on tin tue, 
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Tht -Poly Siippei is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with, anothei’s need, 

Not wha*t vve give, but what we shaie, 

For the gift without the givei is bare, 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds thiee, 
Hims<§f, his hungering neighbour, and Me 


Sir Launfai awoke as fiom a s wound 
‘‘Ihe (hail in my Cj^stle here is founds 
Hang my idle aimour up on the wall, 

Let It be the spidei’s banciuet-hall , 

He must be fenced with stronger mail 
Who would seek and find the Holy Grail ” 


Ihe castle gate stands open now, 

And the wanderer is welcome to the hall 
As the hangbnd is to the elm-tree bough , 

No longer scowl the tuirets tall, 

The Summer’s long siege at last is o’er, 

When the fust pooi outcast went m at the dooi, 
She entered with him in disguise, 

And mastered the fortress by suipiise , 
riiiie IS no spot she loves so well on ground, 

She lingeis and smiles theie the whole yeai round, 
'fhe meanest sell on Sii Launtal’s land 
Has hall and bowei at his command , 

And thcie’s no pooi man m the Noith Countiee 
But is loid of the earldom as much as he 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, 1819—1861 

‘GREEN FIELDS OF ENGLAND’ 

Green fields of England ’ whcusoc’u 
Across this watery waste we faie, 

Your image at our heaits we beat 
Green fields of England, eveiywheic 

Sweet eyes in England, T must flee 
Past where the waves’ last confines be, 
Ere your loved smile I cease to sec, 
Sweet eyes in England, deal to me 

Dear home in England, safe and fast 
If but in thee my lot lie c«isl. 

The past shall seem a nothing past 
To thee, dear home, if won at last , 
Deal home in England, von at last 


‘SAY NOT, THE SFRUGGIF NOUGHT 
AV\ILET H’ 

Say not, the stiuggle nought aeaileth, 

The laboui and the wounds arc \ain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they 1 ennui 
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If hopes were dupes, fears may be bars, 

It may be, in yon smoke concealed. 

Your comrades chase e’en now the flieis, 
And, but for you, possess the field 

♦For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Stem heie no painful inch to gam, 

Ear back, thiough creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding m, the mam 

And not by eastern windows only, 

When dayhgit comes, comes in the light. 
In fiont, the sun climbs slow, how slowly. 
But westwaid, look, the land is bright 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, 1819—1875 


ODE 10 IHE NORIILEASI WIND 

Welcome, wild north-eastei ' 

Shame it is to see 
Odes to every zephyr, 

Ne’ei a \crse to thee 
Welcome, black north-easter * 

O’er the German foam , 

O’er the Danish moorlands, 

From thy frozen home 
Tired ^ve aie of summer. 

Tiled of gaudy glare, 
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Showers soft and btcaraing. 

Hot and breathless an 

Tired of listless dreaming, 

Through the la/y day 

Jovial vind of wintei 

luin us out to play’ 

Sweep the golden recd-beds, 

Cusp the la/y d>ke , 

H ungel into madness 

Eveiy plunging pike 

fill the lake with wild fowl, 
r 

Fill the maish with snipe , 
Yhile on dieaiy mooikinds 
Lonely cut lew pipe 
Ihrough the black fii-foiest 
Thundei haish and diy, 
Shatteiing down thi snowflakes 
Off the ( 111 died sky 
Hark’ d h< l)ia\e north-e istei ’ 
Iheast-higii lies the s( c nt, 

On b> holt .ind headland, 

0\ei heath and bent 
Chime, ye ela])pled (ladings, 
dhiough the sleet and snow 
Who can ovei-iide >ou^ 

Let the hoises go’ 

Chime, ye dappled dai lings, 
Down the roaiing blast, 

You shall see a fox die 
Eie an houi be past 
Go’ and rest to-monow% 
Hunting m your dreams, 
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While oui skates are ringing 
O’ti the fio/en streams 
Let the luscious south wind 
Bieathe in lo\crs’ sighs. 

While the la/y gallants 
Bask in ladies^ eyes 
What does he but soften 
Heart alike and pen ^ 

His the haid giey weathei 
Bleeds haul English men 
AVhat’s the soft south-wester^ 

’ Bis the ladies’ biee/e, 

Bringing home then true-loves 
Out of all the seas , 

But the black noith-eastei, 
dhiough the snowstorm hurled, 
Drives oui English hearts of oak 
Seaward round the woild 
( onie, as came our fatheis, 

Hei aided by thee, 

Lonqueiing fiom the ea‘'t\vard, 
Isolds by land and sea 
(ViiiK, and stiong within us 
Sill the Vikings’ blood, 

Biae mg brain and smew, 

Blow, thou wind ol God ' 
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EDWARD ARTHUR FREEMAN, 1823—1892 
FROM I HE MEED Ol^ 111 ROES 

AwalvL, yc sons of Mauilhon, 

1 )ay yokes her golden ( ai , 

Her milk-whitc steeds aie chasing 
The gloom of Night af^i 
J he losy fingeied Moining 
Hath lit the dirk blue wave, 

And pouis hei gentle biiglptness 
Upon (he heioes’ gia\e 
I he grave which is oui altar, 

Wheie we this morn must pi i), 

And to the tallen heioes 
Out lie best ofk lings pay 

bolt sweeps tile him ]<gie<in 
Aiound the heioes’ gn^c, 

Soft sweeps the hiec/e o( inoininglind 
Wheie rest the fallen buive , 

The mountains bend in homage, 

The trees w^ave solt in awe, 

Over then graves who penshed 
Foi fiecdom and foi law 
But m the gloom of midnight, 

When ail beside is still, 

Then doth the cry of battle 
Float back from every hill , 
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Then rise the shadowy wariiois, 
And meet again m fight 
But none may see thtir faces, 
Nor harness gleaming bught 
Yet ever on the breezes 

The shouts of war are borne , 
The clashing of then weapons, 
The blast of flute and horn. 
The clang of shivenng hainess, 
The neigh of gallant steeds, 
As meet the ^lecian spearmen 
And ([uivcr- healing Medes 


Look to yon two fair pillars 
That Clown the grassy mound, 

Caived with their names whose purple blood 
Elath dyed this holy giound, 

One for the sons of Athens, 

One foi each tme ally. 

Who daied foi faith and freedom 
In gloiious fight to die 


But while yc bend in homage, 

To gleet the fallen biave, 

Think not their dauntless spiiits sleep 
Within the voiceless grave 
Their bones below aie mouldering. 
Then shadows flit around. 

But a happier home than we may tell 
Then holy souls have found 
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Far, fai beyond the western hills, 
Where sinks the Sun-(Tod’s cai , 
Beyond Hespeiia’s laughing plains, 

And Atlas frowning fai , 

Beyond the stieain ol Ocean, 

Fast by his faithci short, 

Then spiiits dwell foi evei, 

And SOI low taste no nioie 

So dwell they on fot evei 
In bliss that knov s no ''^nd, 

I'o whom the Gods who dwell on high 
Have gi anted there to wend 
Who dies for truth and fiecdom, 

Who keeps his hands fioin wiong, 
Who gives his people hoi}/ laws, 

Who twnnes the wk ith of s()n<g 
1 hese, in the happy island 
By Ocean’s western slide, 

Reek not of eaith’s wild jiassions, 

And fight and toil no 11 101 c 
There dwells Anstogeilon, 

And fair Haimoduis too, 

Who on Atheni’s lestnal 
1 he hated tyi int sk w^ 

And theie they dwell foi evei, 

Ihc pii/e ol holy deeds, 

Who vanquished on this blessed giound 
The quivei -healing Medes 
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SIR GEORGE W COX, 1827— igd2 

FROM A LEGEND OF THERMOPYLAE 

Men of Athens, I beheld them 
Wending to Thermopylx, 

Cidvest of the sons of Sparta, 

Strong as human hcaits may be 
Countless times within those goiges 
I have wandeied since that day, 

Where arc laid in sleep the heioes 
Who at Pylx passed away 
I have sought eaeh winding valley, 

As to me the tale was told. 

Tangled cleft, and ciaggy summit, 

Wheie the Phoeian watched of old 

Well they knew Apollo’s answei 
Ciime not unto them in vain. 

That the blasts of heaven should aid them 
While they fought on battle-plain 
So they piayed the viewless helpeis. 

And the vengeful winds arose, 

Boreas and Oreith^ia 

Dealt their wrath upon their foes 
Countless ships, with hosts unnumbered, 
Helpless in the tempest’s loar, 

Tossed above the boiling suiges. 

Brake in pieces on the shoie 


10 — 2 
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And tJie dwelleis of Magnesia 
Reaped rich hanest many a da) ^ 
Wealth untold full long lay floating 
^Mid the locks that gud the bay 
Jewelled cups and golden goblets 
Spaikled on the. banco strand 
Thoidcied zones and gemmed tiaias 
I^ay as lefuse on the sand 
Such the aid Apollo lendeied 
While, in Pylai\ inmost dell, 

T3y his place of hallowed c^aincii, 

One by one the Spaitans lell 
Day by day the strife waxed fieicet, 
And the baffled Peisian fled 
Day by day the Median archers 
Lelt a heap of nameless dead 
Quailed the heait of AsiaS despot, 

As each lashed and dnven slave, 
Wliom he sent to bind the Spaitan, 
bound within the goige his giave 
loom his tin one he le<iped in anguish, 
As he watehed the fight below , 
Persian lance and Median arrow'' 

Fell in vain upon the foe 
Day by day the strife grew hottei, 

But the foe wms dauntless still , 

And the Persian wiithed in fur}, 

That the Gods should thwart his will 
Luie and goad and lash weie fi in tiess 
Fraud alone may win the da}, 

And the Mcde by tiaitoi’s guidance 
O’ei the mountain find his way 
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Ihcie the Phocians kept their watches 
through the silent houis of night, 
While the sons of men were sleeping, 
And the stars weie glittering bright 
With a soft and lulling murmui, 

Tnckled do’wn the mountain nils 
In the distance dim and shadowy, 

Rose the vast (Etfean hills 
High upon the mountain summit, 

Silent watched that little band 
Far beneath the lazy ripples 
Sunk to slumber on the stiand 
And the witheicd leaves of autumn, 

Seie and yellow, clogged the giound, 
Iherc was not a bicath to stir them. 

As they lay so thick around 
Faint the streak of eaily morning 
Spread behind Euboea’s isle. 

As on leafy Anopiea 

Watched the Phocian guaids the while 
Through the darkness upward stealing, 
Ikightcr yet the sunbeams played. 
When they heard the sound of footsteps 
By the rustling leaves betiayed 
I'hcn the foe, with might lesistless, 

Hun led to the pass below , 

So the strength of open daring 
Sinks beneath a traitor’s blow 
With no thought of hidden danger 
* Paced the Spartan watch his lound, 
While, unseen, the Median archers 
Dowm the hill in silence wound 
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Put the seer that read the omens 
Told them that the end drew nigh, 

“ When the moining sun is risen, 

They who stay must fight and die ” 
Then unmoved stood Spaita’s heioes, 
All save these weie sent away, 

And the lemnant decked them biavely 
As was meet foi lestal day 
And as victims foi the altai, 

Theie weie tiaitois standing h), 
Where the bpaitan and the 1 hespian 
Dared to tairy and to die^ 

Coweiing shrunk the dastaid Thebans, 
haint of limb and false of heart, 

In the pains of mortal eonfliet, 

They with them must bear then pari 

Men ol Athens, men of Xthens, 

Though so oft this tak is told, 

It hath nevei lost its ficshncss, 

And Its gloues wa\ not old 
With the sons oi tliose wlio battling 
In the pass of Pyke lell, 

If ye now may meet as foemin, 

This ye deem wnll please you well 
Still within the dells of Pylai 
Mossy green the stones remain, 
Telling wheie the Spaitan heioes 
By the Median shafts were slam 
I have lead the wmndious kgend 
Many a time with quiveiing eye, 
‘‘Tell the Spaitans, at their bidding, 
Stranger, heie in deilh wx iu 
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‘FORTY YEARS ON’ 

Forty on, when afar and asunder 

Paited aie those \vho are singing to-day, 

Wh( n )oii look back and forgetfully wonder 

Whit you wcie like in youx woik and your play- 
IJicn it may be theie wnll often come o’ei you 
(Rinipscs ot notes, like the catch of a song, 
Visions of boyhood shall float them befoie you, 
Echoes of dieamland shall bear them along 
F ollow up ' F ollow up ’ 

" Till the field ring again and again 
^Vllh the tiamp of the twenty-two men — 
Follow up > Follow up' 

Routs and discomfitu’'es, lushes and rallies, 
bases attempted, and lesciicd, and won, 

Stiife without anger, and ait wnthout malice — 

Flow will It seem to you foity yeais on^ 

'1 hen, you will say, not a feveiish minute 

Stunned the weak heait to the waveiing knee. 
Never the battle raged hottest, but in it, 

Neilhei the last nor the faintest weie wc ' 

Follow up ' etc 

O the gieat days, in the distance enchanted, 

Days of fresh air, m the lam and the sun, 

How we ujoiced as we struggled and panted, — 
Flaidly believable, forty years on' 

How wt chscouised of them, one with another, 
Auguiing tiuimph, 01 balancing fate, 

Loved the ally with the heart of a bi other, 

Hated the foe with a playing at hate' 

• Follow up ' etc 
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Forty yeai» on, gi owing older and older, 

Shoiter in wind, as in memoiy long, 
feeble of foot and rheumatic of shouldei, 

What wilf It help you that once you wcic strong^ 
God give us bases to guaid oi beleaguer, 

Games to play out whether earnest or fun , 

Fights for the feailess, and goals loi the eager, 
Twenty and thirty and foity yeirs on » 
h ollow up ’ etc 


WILLIAM MORRIS, 1834-1896 

CHIRON THE CENIAUR AND THE CHILD 
JASON 

Now, since the moonless night and daik was come, 
lime was it that the (hild should have his home. 
And saddled m the (ouit the stout hoise stood 
I'hat was to bear them to the (.entaui’s wooelj 
And the tiled slave stood leady by his loid, 

With wallet on his back <uid sluupened swoid 
Gilt to his side, to whom the horn and iing, 
fit for the belt and finger of a king, 

Did yEson give, and therewith kissed the boy, 

Who with his black beard played, and laughed for joy 
To see the war-horse in the red toich-light 
At last, being mounted, foith into the night 
They lode, and thus has Jason left his home 

All night they rode, and at the dawn, being come 
Unto the outskirts ol the loust wild, 

They left the hoise, and still the sleeping ehile! 
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The slave bore in his arms, until they came ^ 

Un^(5 the ^place wheie, living free from blame, 

Chiron the old loamed through the oaken wood, 
Theie by a flo\^ellng thoin-biish the slave sfood, 

And set the little Jason on the giound. 

Who waking fiom sweet sleep, looked all around 
Anti ’gan to prattle , but his guaidian drew 
Ihe hoin from off his neck, and thereon blew 
A point of hunting known to two oi three, 
lhat sounded through the forest meinly, 

Ihen waited listening 

And mean time the sun, 

Come from the Eubocan cliffs, had just begun 
To light the high tips of the foiest grass, 

And in the thorn the blackbird singing was , 

But ’mid his noise the listening man could hear 
The sound of hoofs, whereat a little fear 
He felt within his heait, and heeded nought 
Ihe struggling of the child, who ever sought 
To gun the horn all glittering of biight gold, 

Wi ought by the eunmng Daedalus of old 

But louder still the noise he hearkened giew, 

Until at last in sight the ccntaui drew, 

A mighty giey hoise, trotting down the glade, 

Over whose back the long grey locks were laid, 

That fiom his reverend head abroad did flow , 

Foi to the waist was man, but all below 
A mighty hoist, once roan, now well-mgh white 
With lapse of yeais, with oak wicaths was he dight 
Where man joined unto hoise, and on his head 
He woie a gold crown, set with rubies red, 

And in his hand he baie a mighty how, 

No malt could bend of those who battle now 
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So, wheii he saw him coming thioiigh the tiecs^ 
The tiembling slave sunk down upon his kne^rS 
And put the child befoie him, but Chiion 
Who knew all things, cried “Man with /h son’s son, 
Ihou needest not to tell me who thou art, 

Nor will I fail to do to him my part 
A vain thing weic it, tiiily, if I strove, 

Such as I am, against tlic wmII of 

Lo now, this youngling, set ’twi\t thco and me, 

In days to come a mighty man shall h ( , 

Well-nigh the mightiest of all those that dwell 
Between Olympus and IMalea , and well 
Shall Juno love him till he eome to die 
Now get thee to thy master piesently, 

But leave with me the led ring and the hoin, 

That folk may know^ of whom thi^ bo} w^xs boin 
In days to come, when he shill lea\e this wild 
And lay between my amis the noble ehild ” 

So the slave joyful, but still half afiaid, 

Within the mighty aims young hison laid, 

And gave up both the hoin and tlu led ring 
Unto the eentaui, wlio the hoin did sling 
About him, on his fingei, with a sunk, 

Setting the xing , and in a little wlule 
The slave departing, i cached the open plain, 

And straight he mounted on his hoise agiin. 

And rode on toward lolchos all the di), 

And as the sunset daikentd cveiy wm), 

He reached the gates, and coming to his lord, 

Bid hina lejoice, and told him evciy woid 
That Chiron said 
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ROBERT WILLIAM BUCHANAN, 1841—1901 
THE NAIAD 

l^ian white-armed has given me this cool shrine, 
Deep m the bosom of a wood of pine 
The silver-sparkling showers 
That close me in, the flowers 
That brink my fountain’s brim, are hers and mine , 
And when the days^aie mild and fair, 

And grass is spimging, buds are blowing, 

Sweet IS It, ’mid waters flowing, 

Heic to sit, and know no care, 

^Mid the waters flowing, flowing, flowing, 

Combing my }ellow, yellow hair 

Ihc ounce and the panther down the mountam-side 
Creep thro’ daik greenness in the eventide, 

And at the lountain’s bunk 
Casting great shades they dunk, 

Ga/ing upon me, tame and sapphire-eyed, 
hor, aided by my pale face, whose light 
Gleaiiieth thro’ sedge and lilies yellow, 

They lapping at my fountain mellow, 

Harm not the lamb that in affright 
ihrows in the pool so mellow, mellow, mellow 
Its shadow small and dusky-white 

Oft d(^ the fauns and satyrs, flusht with play, 

Come to my coolness m the hot noonday 
Nay, once indeed, I vow 
By Dian’s truthful brow, 
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Tha great god Pan himsdf did pass this way, 

And, all in festal oak-leaves clad, 

His limbs among these lilies thi owing, 

AVatchhd the silver waters flowing 
Listened to their music glad, 

Saw and heard them flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And, ah ’ his face was worn and sad 

Mild joys aiound like silvery waters fall , 

But it IS sweetest, sweetest 1 ii of all, 

In the calm summer night, 

When the tiee-tops look white, 

To be exhaled m dew at Dian’s call. 

Among my sistei-clouds to move 
Over the daikness eaith bedimming, 

Milky-robed thro’ heaven swimming, 

Floating round the stais ibove, 

Swimming pioudl>, swimming, pioudly swimming, 
And waiting on the moon I love 

So tendeily I keep this cool gieeii shiine, 

Deep in the bosom of a wood of pine, 

Faithful thiOLigh shade and sun, 

That services due and done 
May haply earn foi me a place duine 
Among the w'hite-iobed deities 

That thread thro’ starry paths, attending 
My sw^ect lady, calmly wending 
Thro’ the silence of the skies 

Changing in hues of beauty nevei ending, 
Drinking the light of Dian’s eyes 
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WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 1849-^903 

ENGLAND 

What have I done foi you, 

England, my England^ 

^Vhat IS there I would not do, 

England, my own ^ 

With your glonous eyes austere, 

As the Lord were walking neai. 

Whispering terrible things and dear 
As the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

Round the world on } oui bugles blown ’ 

Wheie shall the watchful Sun, 

England, my lingland, 

Match the master-work you’ve done, 
Lmgland, my own ^ 

When shall he rejoice agen 
Such a bleed of mighty men 
As come forward, one to ten. 

To the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

Down the yeais on your bugles blown ^ 

Ev^r the faith cnduies, 

England, my England — 

“Take and break us we are yours, 
England, my own ’ 
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Life ’is good and joy luns high 
Between English earth and sky 
Death is death ^ but we shall die 
To the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

To the stars on youi bugles blown’’’ 

They call you pioiid and haul, 

England, my England 
You with worlds to watch and waul, 
England, my own ’ 

You whose mailed hand keeps the keys 
Of such teeming destinies 
You could know noi diead nor ease 
Were the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

Round the Tit on youi bugks blowm ’ 

Mother of Ships whose, might, 

Engl ind, my Jsngland, 

Is the fieue old Sea’s delight, 

Isngland, my own, 

Chosen daughter of the Lord, 

Spouse imChief of the ancient swoid, 
There’s the menace of the word 
In the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

Out of heaven on your bugles blown ’ 
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HENRY J NEWBOLT, b 1862 
DRAKE’S DRUM 

►Drake in his hammock an’ thousand mile away, 
(Qapten, ait tha sleepin’ there below?) 

Slung atwcen the round-shot m Nombre Dios Bay, 

An’ di earnin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe 
Yatndei liimes the Island, }arndcr he the ships, 

Wi’ sailor lads a-dancin’ heel-an’ toe, 

An’ the shore-lights flafliin’, an’ the mght-tide dashin’, 

He sees et ail so plainly as he saw et long ago 

Diake he was a Devon man, an’ niled the Devon seas, 
(Capten, ait lha sleepin’ theie below ^), 

Rovin’ tho’ his death lell, he went wi’ heart at ease. 

An’ di earnin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe 
‘ lake my dium to Enghnd, hang ct by the shore, 
Stiike et when }Oiii powdei’s lunnin’ low, 

If tlu Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the poit 0’ Heaven, 
An’ diiim them up the Channel as we diummed them 
long ago ” 

Drake he’s in his hammock till the gieat Armadas come, 
((kipten, ait tha sleepin’ theie below ^), 

Slung atwcen the round-shot, listenin’ foi the drum, 

An’ di earnin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe 
Call him on the deep sea, call him up the Sound, 

Call him when ye sail to meet the foe, 

Wheie the old tiade’s plyin an’ the old flag flyin’ 

They shall find him ware an’ wakin’, as they found him 
long ago’ 
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ADMIRALS ALL 

A SONG OF SKA KINGS 

Effingham, Grenville, Raleigh, Diake, 

Here’s to the bold and fiee’ 

Benbow, Collingwood, B}ion, Blake, 

Hail to the Kings of die Sea > 

Admirals all, foi England’s sake, 

Honoiii be )Ouis and fame ’ 

And honom, as long as waves sfedl bieak. 

To Nelson’s peel less name ’ 

Ad^fiifah a//, fo} En^IantTi^ sakt% 

IJonouf he yoi(>i> and fame ^ 

And honoii}^ as as 7ua7'is shall In cal 
To NtIson\ ptL)]tss nanu f 

Essex was fi etti ng in ( idi/ Bay 
With the galleons fan in sight, 

Howaiel at last must give him his vvi), 

Anel the woid was pxsscd to figlit 
Never was sehoolboy gayei than ht 
Sinee holidays fust began , 

He tossed his bonnet to i\ind anel sea, 

And under the guns he lan 

Diake nor devil nor Spaniaid feaud. 

Their cities he put to the sack , 

He singed his Catholic Majesty’s beaid, 

And hauled his ships to wrack 
Tie was playing at Plymouth a lubbei of bowls 
When the gieat Armada came , 

But he said, “They must wait their turn, good souls 
And he stopped and finished the game 
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Fifteen sail weie the Dutchmen bold, 

' *i)unc2in he had but two, 

But he* anchoied them fast wheie the Texel shoaled, 
And his coloms aloft he flew 
^^IVe taken the depth to a fathom,’^ he cried, 

‘‘And I’ll sink with a light goodwill, 

Foi I know when we’re all of us under the tide 
My flag will be fluttering still ” 

« 

Sphnteis weie flying above, below, 

When Nelson sailed the Sound 
“ Maik you, I wouldn’t be elsewFeie now,” 

Said he, “ for a thousand pound ’ ” 

The Admiral’s signal bade him fly, 

But he wickedly wagged his head, 

He dapped the glass to his sightless eye 
\nd ‘‘ Tm damned if I see it ' ” he said 

Admiials all they said then say 
( The echoes are nnging still) , 

Adnmals all, they went then way 
d'c) the haven undei the lull 
But they left us a kingdom none can take, 
lliL realm ot the ending sea, 

To be ruled by the rightful sons of Blake 
And the Rodne>s yet to be 

Ad/ju/als all^ for England s 
HoJiour he you? s a?id fame f 
And ho?ioii? as long as wavoi shall b?eak 
To N‘eho?i's ptetless ?ia??ie ^ 
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^HE FELL AMONG iHIEVES^ 

have robbed,” said he, ‘^yc have slaughlticd and made 
an end, 

lake youL ill-got plundci, and buiy the dead 
What will ye inoie of }olii guest and sometime fiiendB” 
“Ijlood foi our blood,” they said 

Fie laughed Ml one may settle liie s(Oie foi fuc, 

I am ready , but kt the lecLoning stand till day 
I ha've loied the sunlight as deaily as any alive” 

“You shall die at dawn,’ said they 

Fie flung his empty levohei down the slope, 

He climbed alone to the castwaid edge ol the iiees, 
All night long in a diCiim imtiouhled of hope 
Ih blooded, clasping his knees 

He did not hear the monotonous rOiU tbit lills 
Ihe 1 i\ me wheie the Wissin iivei sullenly Hows 
He did not see the stailiglit on the Laspui hills, 

Or the lai Vfghan snows 

He saw the Apiil noon on Ins books aglow, 

Ihe wistaiki tiailing in at the window wide 
Fie heard his lather’s voice liom the leriaee below 
Calling him down to nde 

He saw the giay httlc chunh acioss tlie park, 

'ihe mounds that hiele the loved and honoured dead, 
'Fhe Ncaiman aieh, the chancel soltly daik, 

Ihe biasscs blaek and led 
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He saw the School Close, sunny and green, ' 

The* luijner beside him, the stand by the parapet wall 
The distant tape, and the crowd roaring between 
His own name over all 

He sa*\ the daik wainscot and timbered roof, 

The long tables, and the faces meny and keen , 

The College Eight and then trainer dining aloof, 

1 he Dons on the dais serene 

He watched the linci’s stem ploughing the foam, 

EIc felt hei tiembhng speed and the thiash of her screw, 
He heard the passengers’ voices talking of home, 

He saw the flag she flew 

And now it was dawn He rose strong on his feet, 

And strode to his ruined camp below the wood. 

He diank the breath ol the moining cool and s\vcet, 
His mmdercis lound him stood 

Light on the T.aspui hills was bioadcning fast, 

I he bloodied snow peaks chilled to a dazzling white. 
He turned and saw the golden ciicle at last, 

C ut by the ]i)astein height 

iO gloiious Life, who dwelicst in earth and sun, 

I ha\e lived, I praise and adoie Thee ’ 

A sword swept 

Over the pass the voices one by one 
kaddd, and the hill slept 
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kUDYARD KIPLING, b 1865 
THE- BALLAD OF EAST YND WESl 

Oh, East IS East, and West is West, and nenei the twain 
shall meet, 

Till Earth and Shy stand prc.sentl}' at GodS gieat Judge- 
ment Seat , 

But theie is neithei East noi West, Bolder, noi Bietd, 
noi Birth, 

When two strong men stand hue to Ucc, tho’ they come 
from the ends ol the eaith ’ 

Kamal is out with twenty men to uiisc the ISordei side, 

And he has lifted the Coloners mare, that is tlic ( olohel’s 
piide 

He has lifted her out ol Uk stabk-dooi hetwetn the elawn 
and the day, 

And tinned the. (alkins upon 1 ki leel, and luldcn lui 
fai aw ay 

I’hen up and ^.poC the Colonels son that kd i tiooj) 
ol thi (luuks 

‘Hs there ne\ei a man of ail my nitn tan say whtu 
Kamal hides 

Ihen up and spoke Mohammed khan, the son ol the 
Rcssaldai 

ye know the track ol the morning mist, y( know 
wdieie his pickets aie 

At dusk he harries the Aba/ai — at dawn he is into Bonaii, 

But he must go by I'oit Biikloh to his own plate to fan, 

So if ye gallop to hoit Bukloh as fast as <i bud can fly, 

By the fa\oiii of God yc may (iit him off eie ht win to 
the longue of jagai 
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But if he be past the Tongue of Jagai, iighp swiftly turn 
-"'"yc tban, 

For the length and the breadth of that grisly plain is sown 
with Ivamal’s men 

Ihere is rock to the left, and lock to the nght, and low 
lean thorn between^ 

Aixi ye may hear a bieech-bolt snick wheie ne\er a man 
IS seen ’’ 

The Colonels son has taken a hoise, and a raw rough 
dun was he, 

With the mouth of a bell, and the heart of Hell and the 
head ol the gallolvb-ti ee — 

The C oloncFs son to the Foit has won, the} bid him 
- stay to cat — 

Wtio rides at the tail of a Boidei thief, he sits not long 
at his meat 

Fit’s up and away fiom Poit Bukloh as fast as he can fly, 

fill ht was await of his fathei’s inait in the gut of the 
Tongut of Jagai, 

Till he was awaie of his fathei’s mare with Kama! upon 
hti batk, 

And whtn bt could spy the white of hei eye, he made 
the pistol ciatk 

He has filed once, he has fired twice, but the whistling 
ball w^ent wide 

“Ye shoot like a soldiei,” Kamal sxid “Show^ now if 
}e can iido ” 

It’s up ind o\ei the Tongue of Jagai, as blown dust-devils go, 

Ihe dun he fled like a stag of ten, but the mare like a 
bauln doe 

The dun he leaned against the bit, and slugged his head 
abo\t, 

But the ltd male played wnth the snaffle-bars, as a maiden 
piety s with a glove 
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There was rock to the left and rock (.o the light, aixi low 
lean thorn between, 

And thrice he heaid a bi etch bolt snick tho’^icvci a 
man was seen 

They have iiddcn the low moon out of the sky, then 
hoofs dium up the dawn, 

The dun he went like a wounded bull, but the male hke 
a new-ioused fawn 

The dun he fell at a watei couise — in a woful heap fell l],e, 

And Ivamal has tinned tlie led maie back, and pulled 
the ndei fiee 

He has knocked the pistol out of his hand— small looni 
was theie to stiue, 

“Iwas only by fa\ oui of mine,’ cpioth Ik, i ode'- so 
long ah\e 

“Iherc was not a lock foi twent} mile, Iheu was not a 
clump of tiie, 

But covered a man of my own men with his iiflt eoc kid 
on his knee 

If 1 had laised ni) biulle hind, as 1 have held it low, 

I he little jackals that flee so fast wuc h<istmg all in a 
lOW 

If I had bowKd my head on my bieist, as I liave held 
It high, 

Ihe kite that whistles abcave us now w'eie goigecl till she 
could not fi} ” 

Lightly answeieel the Colonels son “f)o good to hud 
and beast, 

^^But count who come foi the bioken nuats hefoie thou 
makest a feast 

If theie should follow^ a thousand swouls to <aiiy my 
bones awny. 

Belike the puce of a jackal’s meal weic moie than a 
thief could pay 
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Ihey^will feed then hoise on the standing, crop, then 
’'Inen gn the garnered giain, 

The thatch of the b)ie& will serve then files, when all 
the cattle are slam • 

But if thou thmkest the price be fan,— thy bictbien wail 
te^ sup, 

Th<i? hound is km to the jackal-spawn, — howl, dog, and 
call them up * 

Anel if thou thinke&l the price be high in steei and geai 
and stack, 

Give me my falhei’s maie again, and Til fight my own 
way back ' ” 

Ivamal has gripped him b> the hand and set him upon 
. his feet 

'‘No talk shall be of dogs,” said he, "when wolf and 
giey wolf meet 

May I eat eliit if thou hast huit of me in deed 01 bieath , 

What dam of lanets bi ought thee foith to jest at the 
dawn with Death 

Lightly answered the Colonel’s son "I hold by the 
blood of my clan 

d ake up the maie loi my fathei’s gift— by God, she has 
(an led a man'” 

The red maie ran to the Colonel’s son, and nu//leel a 
gainst his bicast , 

"We be two stiong men,” said kamal then, "but shu 
loveth the youngei best 

So she shall go with a liftei’s dower, my tmquoise studded 
lein, 

My broidered saddle and saddle-cloth and sihei stiiiups 
twain ” 

Ihc Colonel’s son a pistol drew and held it mu/zle end, 

"Ye have taken the one fiom a toe,” said he, "will ye 
take the mate tiom a liiencP” 
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‘‘A gift; for ''a gift,” said Kama! stiaight, limb for the 
risk of a' limb 

Ihy fathei has sent his son to me, Til send iry son to 
himi” ^ 

With that he whistled his only son, that dioppcd fiom a 
mountam-ci est — 

He tiod the ling like a buck in spiing, and he lool cd 
like a lancc in test 

‘‘Now heie is thy mastci, ’ Kamal said, ‘A\ho leads 
a tioop of the (liiidcs, 

And thou must iide at his left side as shield on shouldci 
iidcs, 

lill Death or I cut loose the tic, at camp and board and 
bed, 

Idiy life IS his — thy fate it is to guaid him with thy 
head 

So thou must eat the White (Jucen’s meat, ind ill h< i 
foes arc thine, 

And thou must haiiy thy litlui’s hold loi tlu jicatc ol 
the Hoi del line, 

And thou must imiki a tioopm tough, and hit k thy way 
to powci 

Belike they will laisc thee to Hess ildai when 1 am 
hanged m Ik shawm ' 

They have looked each othei bet\^(.en the eyes, and 
there they have found no fault, 

They ha\e taken the Oath of the Hi othei-im Blood on 
leavened biead and salt, 

They ha\e taken the Oath ot the Biolhei-m-Hlood on 
fire and fiesh-eut sod, ' 

On the hilt and the haft of the khybei knife, ami the 
Wondioiis Names ol (^od 

The Colonel’s son he iides the mam, and kamai’s bov 
the dun, 
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\nd-t\\o ha\e come back to Foit Bukloh’ wheie theie 

wenr forth but one 

And they diew to the Quaitei-Guaid, full twenty 

s\\oids flew deal — 

Thcie was not a man but carried his feud with the blood 
(?f the mountaineci 

done' ha done'” said the rolonel’s son Put up 
the steel at youi sides ' 

^^ast night \e had stiuck at a Boidei thief — to night 
’tis a man of the (lUides'” 

Oh, East is East, an^ West is West, and never the tweam 
shall meet, 

Ihll Eaith and Sky stand piesentl} at God’s great Judge- 
ment belt 

But them IS neithei Ivast noi West, Boidei, noi Bieed, 
not Biith, 

Wht n two strong men stand face to face, tho’ the) (ome 
tiom the ends ol the caith' 


H C BEECHING, b 1859 

PR WERS 

Ciod who cieated me 

Nimble and light of limb , 

In tbiee elements fiee, 
lo lun, to iidc, to swim 
Not when the sense is dim, 

But now fiom the heait of 30), 
I would lemembei Him 
I ak( the thanks ot a boy 
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Jesu, King and Loid, 

Whose aic m) foes to fight, 

(hid me AMth Vh\ s^^old 
S\uft and shait) and biiglii, 

Ihet ^^0ll1d I scut il I niiglil, - 
And con(|iK] i( I ran, 
loom da) dawn till night 
I ikt the stu ngtli of 1 min 

Siiiiit ol T o\e ind I mtli, 

Ihiathing in gios^m cji), 
lilt light mil Ihimt ol )oiith 
Delight of men in the hu, 
Aisdom in stungtlCs cIli i\ , 

loom pain, stiitc, wnong to hi fiCL 
1 his best gift 1 ]ii i) , 

1 ikc. im spii It to 1 hi L 
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i 1 Ills cannot be ictjaidccl as h\\ing any lelation to known histoiieil 
facts ft descubes iJ^e conventional type of Iknelei fia> 

Tivy dale lexiotcUle 

S Hambledown Ileiuy IV defeated the Scots heu in 1402, hut it 
should be noticed tint the fames of Scotland mentioned abo\e 
(p 7) n as not ci owned till 1424 
scarp linen \\o\en as fine as a cobweb 
rr Hakluyt in his (1588) collected the naiiatnes of the 

Fli/abcthau \oyageis and e\ploicrs, and himself helped in tlie 
eoloni/ition of Vnginia, 1606-7 

■^o Tamhurlaine (01 Taineilane) was a Sejthian shepheid who hj 
mditaiy genius hecame king of I’eisia and eon<[iuioi of Ontial 
Asia lieie he uiges Uieiulamas, King of ‘ Vigiei/ to join him 
rills play, wiitteii and pioduced befoie Mailowe was twentt h\e 
)eais of ige, is of gieat inteiest as being the hist woik of the hi t 
poet who uses oui modem Lnglish speech fhough immatuie 
it is stiikiiig by leason of its powei of e\picssion and Mgoui of 
imagination 

merchants = meichantmcn vail low ei then flags m submission 
2 1 Bootes a eonstellation close to the (neat Beai , containing the 
blight fixed stai Ar etui us 
competitor - all> , assoei ite 

2^ AViitten in i6-,sj on the peiseciition hy Clniles Lmmaniacl II, 
Dul^e of Savoy and Piedmont, of Hn Piotestant subjects 
The triple Tyrant is the Pope, fiom bis tuple ciown 
26 Barwen stream the fight is bettei known is the battle of Pieston, 
1648 

't4 1 dw aid 1, while maiebing with his aims tliiough a deep gnige in 
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NoUh W,T,les is slopped b} the\Mld but veneis'ble loolvin'S j)guie 
of *1 bud, who, lepioichins^ the km" foi his, ciuelt\, foietelK the. 
misfoi tunes it shall cause to the Noimm lace, but dfecKies that 
nt\eithe^iess it shall not cvtinguish the aidoiii of poetic genius in 
tlie land 

'54 Snowdon is heie used, as the Saxons used it, to dcnoic all jllu lull 
countiy of Cainai\on and Mciioncth ns fai cast as the Rivci 
Conu ay 

Hoel, a famous baid and soldici, son of Owen (rwynnedd, pimtc 
of North Wales 

Llewellyn, the Icadei of the icvolt against Eduiid I, fell fighting 
m laSa 

Cadwallo, Urien and odred not tlr uell known hauls of tin 
sixth centiiix wdio boie these names, but contempoi anes of the 
bald who IS the heio of this poem 
Arvon, the shoie of C ainai\onshire facing Vnglesey 
•56 Berkley’s roofs etc lehi to the muulci of Edwaid IT m IlciKlev 
Castle 111 T'tay 

She-Wolf of Fiance is Isabella, the fnthless wife of hdw 11 d IT 
She was the inothei of fnlwaid III whose tniiinphs aie alluded 
to in the next stan/a [ 1 he cxpussion is boriowed, as -,0 nnin 
aie in this poem, fioin Shakespeie, who uses 11 of (luetii 
Maigaiet (ILn/y J7, put ni in)] 1 he sable wan lor is of 
couise the 111 u k Ihnu e, who died befou his fitln 1 i dw ml (H 
Tin list six lines of tiu [uge icfci b) kuhud II, uho w i pul to 
death in IVunfiet (01 PonlLfiul) ( istle 
■57 Lance to lance i e tin Wais of the koses 

towers of Jnliiis 1 c the lowei of I ondon, pails of winch au 
supposed to ha\e been hiiilt h\ |iihus Caesai, the scene of the 
deaths of ITcnr> \ I, his wife Maigaict, and the }oiing pi nice 
Edwaid V and the }oung Duke of \ oik, to w'honi ‘infant-goie 
lefeis 

The bristled boar is kiehaid IT, whose badge w'as a siKti hou 
and who w as known dining Ins lifetime as the ‘ f>on ’ 

^,8 genmne Kings le the aecession of the 1 udois (in 148.^) 
form divme etc is, of eouiso, h li/ iheth 
Taiiessm, chief ed the fiaids, flomished in the sixth eentinv 
The woids ‘The verse drest piophetieilh ilhule to Spi nsn 
‘Inbuskan’d breast toShikespeu 
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PACE 

38 ‘biLSlo.E’d, wtanii^ the tall boots woin m Greek ti-gedy, hence = 

U agio* ^ 

39 A VOIQP from Eden is Milton, and the distant waiblings lefei to 

his successois 111 the icalm of poctiy « 

‘The Arethusa/ while ciuising in the Channel, boldly called upon 
the Potik, a I^'ieiich ship of the line of double its size, 

ft) suncndei , and on its lefusal attacked it, and succeeded, with 
the help of some moie Butish ships which came up, in diivmg it 
ashoie 

41 hoddin grey is coaibc cloth of undyed wool 
birMe is \ niciiy, joMal peison 
coof=fool 

42 mauna fa' that* — must not tiy that 
bear the gree = \vin th'? pn/e 

Helen hid two lovcis, while m compxny of the one whom 
hci pnents icjcctcd she is suipiised by the iival hnraged, 
the lutci shoots and kills Helen who attempts to protect the 
mill of hci choice, he in tuin aicngcs hci death upon the 
shl)Cl 

4S The Red Harlaw, fiom J/ic Uikijitaty m the battle of Ilailiw^ 
14 II, Donald, I Old of the Isles, who cl uiiitd the kingdom ot 
Ro-^s, w IS iliLicn back by Alexander, Hail of Mai 

30 Pibroch of Donald Dhu, modelled on an old fifteenth ccntuiy 
pibioch, 01 call to aims, of the clan Macdonald 

52 BrignalTb Banks or ‘ 1 he Outlaw ’ comes fioiu RoUhy 

53 A (luge foi a dead hunter and w inioi 

correi is the sheltcicd side ot a hill, wheie game lies 
cumber = ti ouhle, difficulties 

37 Coleiulge calls this ‘A Vision within a Di earn,’ and aveis that he 
fell asleep in his chiii while leading Puichas, /A) rilgrimti> 
(i 62-^), 111 80 ‘ IXcie the Khan Kubla commanded a palace to be 

built, and a stately giiden Lheieto, and thus ten miles of giound 
weie enclosed with a w'all’, and while asleep he cieated this 
w^indeiful woik, ‘in wdneh,’ he sa)s, ‘the images lose up befoie 
liigi with a puillel pioduetion of the eoiiespondent expiessions, 
witliout any sensation 01 consciousness of effoit ’ 

39 The Battle of the Baltic, 01 Co[)enhagen, 1801, wheie Su Hyde 
Jkukei, with Nelson as second in eommiiul, defeated the Danish 
fiect Riou was one of the hnglish captains who commanded 
tvK division of the fiigites 
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67 Supposed CO be sung by x Gicek in modem tunes - 

SappilO, 0. poetess of M)tiiene m the isUnd of 1 esbo**, who i-ved 
about 600 Ji e she is culled ‘biunuig’ fiom the^pisMonite 
ardou! c/ hei lo\e poems 

Delos, we me told, lose fioin the st u xt x stioke of Poseidon’s 
ti dent here h\ed I etc the niothei of Phoebus It n us the seut 
of Ajjollo w 01 ship of pteuhxi sxnetit) 

Scian muse Ilomei u is sxid to be x nxtive of Chios, now St;io 
Teian muse Vnxeieon, i native of I<os, who spent pxit of hi-, 
life ut the eouit o( Polveixtes, l\ i xnt of S inios 

6s arathon was fought m ^ijo 1 c Thermopylae ind Salaniis^ii 
4S0 H ( bee poem by Sii (1 W Cos, on p 147 in 1 inothei 
by Ciob , Pul J p S-» ^ 

6y Pyrrhic dance u w xi dxnee Pyrrhic phalanx, the foiinution in 
whieh Pviihus, king of kpnus, oideied his mfmtiy He in 
vuded Italy 2S0 1 ( 

Cadmus was said to have mtioduced the alphabet into (oeeee 
Chersonese, the tongue of laud whuh lonn^ the h mope an coast 
line of the 1 )aid anelles 01 Hellespont 

70 Suli md Parga aie in mode in hpnus 

Doric mothers ibt Spuims wcie the head of the Douui 1 aee 
Franks Ml natives of C Inistun 1 mope ue 1 ' 1 inks to the < tiicntal 
Sunmm the pioniontoiv ol \llie i i low lud wnth a funous temph 
of Poseidon 

71 Chlllon is i metliuev d < istle it tin i ast end of tin 1 ake ol (itnevu 

Im UK 01s de Ponmvaid was impiisoned in le 1 )> the Duke of 
Sivo), 1*1 5,0 "6 

7tS a aenad is a fieii/ied votuiy ol Pieehus 

79 1 he pumice xsle is Nisul a 

<Si The Eiiganean hills u gioup of low voleame hills to the S K 
of Venice Sev n fiom the 1 agoon the) appeal to stand (xut as a 
low e)l islets from the sex Shelley often alludes to the won 
deiful xtmospheiie etleets which clixi aeteiise them 
Chapman was tin lust laigUsh ti msl itoi of Hoinei, temp h h/a 
beth and J anies I 

82 Nuue/ de Pdboa was the lust lauopean to see the Pat ilie Ocean 

Nasehy The an of Blood is ( h u les f Sn IMaimadiike I ang 
dale und Vstley wete Ro) ihst eomm uulers of e iv dr) Skippon 
Commanded Ciomw ell’s inlantiy on the centie 
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i AC I 

S6 La^emia (01 La Venua) a \\ ooded iidge of the Tuscan Apennines, 
ne 11 "•he sJiiices of the Amo and the Tibci It was the site ol a 
fxnK>us heimitage of St Fianus of Assisi 

92 Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed loi England fioin “Newfoundland 
in i:sS3 ‘When the wind abated and the vessels weie near 
enough, the Admit al was seen constantly sitting in the stem, 
*vilh i book in Ills hand On the 9th of Septembei he was 
' seen foi the list time, and was he aid by the people of the 
Hind to say, “We aie as near heaven by sea as by land ” In 
the following night the lights of the ship suddenly disappeared 
1 he people in the othei vessel kept a good look-out foi him 
duiing the lemaindei of the. voyage On the 22nd of Sep- 
tembei they aiiived^th lough much tempest and peul, at Fal- 
mouth but nothing moie w^as seen 01 lieaiel of the Admiial ’ 

94 Hiawatha showed the Indians how to eleai then iiveis that they 

might pass along the great wateiways 111 canoes The essential 
thought whieh the poet embodie.s in this m^thieil heio is that 
of the winning of Natiue to the seivice of man 

95 ‘The Birkenhead’ tioopslnp sliuek a sunken loek neii Simon’s 

l>iy on 26 bel) 18*^2 Out of 630 souL on board only 194 
W( R saved 

10^ Lumbermen have been a dm aeteiistie type of setllei since the 
lust ihys of btiglish colonisation in Ameiiea They live the 
w Intel thioiigh m the backwoods, felling tiees and tiimmmg 
thmi foi the saw mills ihishiidy foiest lite has always been 
‘the lugged muse and mothei stand}- ’ of the hnest slock which 
tlie Colonies pioduce 

lOs Ulysses laments his sccur, unadventuious lepose in Ithaea, and 
calls upon Ins comrades to go foith again with him in quest of 
foi tune The spiiit ol the Elizabethan time — and a touch ut it 
has nevei been absent in English histoiy since — bieathes tbiough 
the poem We know that 1 ennyson was always powerfully 
atti acted by the lestless 1 caching aftei adventuie which mail ed 
that peiiod, when young men went foith, 

^‘Soine to the Wais to seek their foitune Iheie, 

Some to ehseuvei Islands fii away ’ (Shakesperc ) 

121 The incident idated in this poem belell in this way xVftei the 
final success of William III in ledueing the foices of \ iseount 
Dundee in 1689 the ollieeis and many of the lioopeia took 
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I At I- 

.seivictf under Louis XIV In Dec 1697 this legwicnt of 
bcoltisH gentlemen was posted on the weltein#bant TS the 
Rhine, neai Schlestult m \lsice, keeping watch \ipon a Gei- 
man fo/ee on the opposite bank which w^as attempting to cioss 
the nvei In mid stieam was a small island, which the enemy 
siiddenlv occupied lo lecovci this was a militaiy necessity, 
and the Scottish coips as heic lelited vihantl} executed this 
ptnlous duty, maintaining possession against all attack «ntil 
the Gel man gencial ahamloncd his attempted passage of the 

liVCl 

125 Graeme is john (n iham, of Claveiliouse, Viseounl Dundee f 
127 It is eeilain that IFampden had lesohed to leave hngland foi the 
Puiiian Colonies in Noilh Vmeiiea, foi he actually bought a 
laige ti let of land in l\e\v England When the piessme of 
Aiehliishop Laud and ofStiatloid beeame moie seveiel} felt in 
the ycais lO^^-S many piominent I’milaiis emigi itecl and a 
laigei nuinbei medilited tin same eoiiise Jhil though the 
actual ineident which 1 owell ichtes m liis poem is unhisloiieal, 
Mr hnth believ^es tint ( lomwell did ihoiil i6.^6 seiioiisly 
Cvuisider lemov il to the New Win Id 
129 the walls ol Thebes \mphion, «>t I hehes, hid such skill 

on lilt l)ie tint tils sioiifs movcil of then own powti m<l 
foinud the w ilL IMovil \inphit»n lipihs eiiitndo,” siys 
Hoi It e, Od 111 II 

r Whom the boy o’ercanie leleis to tin luvtliKil situ) ol i 
wiesthng m it( h htlvvnn (Ik }oung Olivci iiul tin >t>'itJg 
C liaiks 

Sir Launfal 1 he legend of Sii I umfd pipeiis 111 fiiglish ioi 
the hist time m i poem b) i honns Ghestie (/7 i p,o), the 
theme of which he diiieetl fioni an ciil} i leneh lomanee 
144 The Meed of Heroes ‘This poem must be eonsideietl n a 
h)mn sung in the woishi[) of the \v iinors who fell it \liiathon, 
and wdao leecivcd heroic honouis ’ (hieeman ) 

1^7 A Legend of Thermopylae ‘ Ihe following nan ition is supjiosctl 
to come fiom one of the few Vthenims who win i\eis< to tlu 
w 11 with Sputa (i e the PeloponncMin WHi) ihist woiiKl hi 
the old men, who knew ino-»L liiliv iht stieiiglh ind povveis<*l 
endiu inee on both u<les, mil who ni i) thi mselv es iu\e fought 
then lust battles Idw nils the close c>f thi Ikisini W u 
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i 479 C ), Co\ The date of JMaiathon -was 49o*S'c , of 
l^ieij^nopylae, 480 L c 
147 Boreas^nd Oreithyia The Noitli Wind and his spouse As in 
the ca\ of the Aimadx, storm winds aided the sn^allei Power m 
her 111 equal conflict on the sea ihe lefeienee is to the naval 
fight in the naiiow stiait between Euboea and the mainland, 
'I'liown as the battle of Artemisinin, August, 480 L c 
150^ dastard Thebans, in that Thebes thiew in its lot with Peisia 
against its fellow Gieeks 

I ^1 Forty years on is one of JMr Bowen’s Hairow School Songs 
115 ^ Aeson, King of lolehos, had been deposed by a iisiuper, Pelias, 
and foL safety sent Ins infant son to be bi ought up by the 
C cut nil Chiion, i mythical emljodimeiit of piinutive wisdom 
IS7 IMi Ifenley’s Englandl and the poems by Mi New bolt which 
follow tie typical evpiessions of the pxtuotie and impeiialist 
feeling which has maiked the i)ast decade Mi New'^bolt’s 
])oeins aie punted fioni 7 Jit f^!a,i(i Ran, 4(h Edition, 1901, 
b)r his kind pel mission 

1 -,9 Drake’s drum x state dmm, punted with tlie iims of Sii Fiancis 
Diake, H piescived xmoiig othci lelie^ at Biiekland Abbey, the 
sc d of tin l)i xke 1 xmily in Devon (Note by Mi New bolt ) 
i()i Duncan The Kfeieiiee is to the Bxttle of Cxmpeidown, 1797 
162 ‘He tell among thieves’ ihe scene is Chitial on the N Vv 
fiontiei, wheie the hill tribes aie itsLle^s under the eiicioxehing 
ad\ xnte of the Enipeioi of India’s pexee 
164 Ml Kipling’s poem dixws its scene and motive alike fiom the 
sinie geiieixl ehxptei of Indian cxpeiienee The Pathans — 
the nee to whom kamal belongs — lange the frontiei hills 
bevond Teshaw XI Ihe ‘Guides’ is the name of the fine 
uieguhi ea\ah> foiee which, leciuited fiom all the fighting 
peo]des of the N W , keeps pex( e m the boidei land 
A Ressaldar is a nati\ e captain of a tioop of horse 1 he tongue 
of Jagai IS a bioxd waste \ alley, nan owing to a ‘gut ’ Dust- 
devils are w hilling clouds of dust 
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